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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to assess the needs of 
Oklahoma for higher education programs and services in the years 
ahead, and to develop a plan for the various segments of the higher 
education enterprise. This report, together with one on junior 
colleges, is intended to provide the basis for a statewide master 
plan during the 1970s. Chapter 1 gives a brief overview of the growth 
of higher education in the state, and its prospects for the 70s. 
Chapter 2 discusses population and economic trends. Chapter 3 
outlines the goals of higher education that are related to individual 
and social needs, the nature of higher education, effectiveness, and 
support. Chapter 4 reviews student enrollments by sex, class, 
geographic origin, academic aptitude, achievement, and student 
retention, and projects enrollment to 1980. Chapter 5 discusses the 
various functions and programs of higher education; chapter 6 the 
organization for control of higher education in the state; and^ 
chapter 7 Oklahoma's resources for higher education. Chapter 8 
contains conclusions, recommendations, and suggestions for 
implementation. Appendix A contains a policy statement on off“campus 
classes and Appendix E degree programs available in Oklahoma's 4- year 
colleges and universities. (A?) 
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FOREWORD 



The Second Session of the Thirty-First Oklahoma Legislature passed Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution No. 37, requesting that the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education move as expedi- 
tiously as possible toward the achievement of “ a more coordinated, efficient and effective 
system of higher education.” Citing the need for improvements in both the quality and quantity 
of Oklahoma higher education, the« Legislature requested the State Regents to initiate steps to 
review all phases of higher education, “ ... in order to make the most of resources available and 
to meet the needs of the State for higher education to the greatest degree possible.” 

Prior to the Legislature’s passage of SCR No. 37 in 1968, the State Regents had been engaged 
for a number of years in a comprehensive state-wide study of Oklahoma higher education needs 
and resources, and had already accomplished a considerable amount of review and research re- 
lating to Oklahoma higher education faculty, student enrollments, physical plant, finance, medi- 
cal education, educational programs, and higher education goals. However, being cognizant of 
the need for continuing research and study, the State Regents set about to update their previous 
research and to broaden the scope of their concern into new areas. 

In June of 1969, the State Regents approved a plan for a study of junior college needs and re- 
sources in Oklahoma. One month later the “Role and Scope” study was launched, designed to 
assess the needs of Oklahoma for higher education programs and services in the years ahead, and 
to develop a plan whereby a rational division of labor might be effected among the various s^- 
ments of the higher education enterprise. This rq)ort, together with the report growing out of the 
junior college companion study, will comprise the building blocks out of which the State Regents 
will construct a statewide “master plan” for the development of Oklahoma higher education 
during the decade of the 1970’s. 

Many individuals and groups were involved in the process culminating in this publication. 
The research staff spent hundreds of hours in the compilation and verification of data contained in 
the tables and illustrations, as well as in drafting the manuscript. The State Regents took time 
off from their busy schedules on several occasions to study and digest the research material and 
to meet with consultants to draw rational implications for public policy development. Others 
involved at various stages of the study were legislators, the Governor, industrial leaders in Okla- 
homa, and higher education advisers from Oklahoma and outside the state. 

Special recognition and thanks are due the higher education consultants who worked with the 
State Regents and staff during the course of this study. These consultants not only came to Okla- 
homa on several occasions to meet with the State Regents and the research staff, but each also 
furnished a written critique of the study. The names of the consultants, together with their titles 
and institutional affiliations, are printed in the introductory pages of this r^rt. 

E. T. Dunlap 
Chancellor 
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CHAPTER I 

INmODUCTION 

The di?cade of the 1960’s might well be remem- 
bered as the revolutionary decade in American 
higher education, for it was in that ten-year per- 
iod that the evolutionary processes which former- 
ly characterized the operation of colleges and 
universities were replaced by revolutionary 
change. During the 1960’s the public policy decision 
was made that everyone should have an opportun- 
ity to go to college, and almost everyone took ad- 
vantage of it. Between 1960 and 1968, college en- 
rollments doubled.’ Thus, higher education 
found itself in the unenviable position of trying to 
duplicate in a single decade what had previously 
taken decades of decades to accomplish. 

Growth of Higher Education 
in the 1960's 

The problem of the 1960’s was primarily one 
of numters — numbers of students, dollars, fac- 
ulty, classrooms, paricing spaces, dormitories — 
but chiefly one of students, ^tween 1960 and 1970, 
the college-age population of the United States 
increased by one-half,^ and the percentage of this 
population group going to college also increased 
markedly.^ In order to accommodate the influx 
of new students, the various state governments. 



1 Enrollment in higher education increased from approxi- 
mately 3.8 million in I960 to almost 7.6 million in the fall 
of 1968. U. S. Office of Education, “Projections of Educa- 
Uonal SUtisUcs to 1977-78,” O-E-10030-68, 1968. 

2 The population 18-24 years of age increased from 13.6 
million in I960 to an estimated 24 million in 1970, an in- 
crease of 33.9 per cent. U. S. Bureau of the Census, “Cur- 
rent Population Reports," Series P-23, No. 326, February 
7, 1966; No. 373, October 3, 1967. 

3 The^percentage of the population 18-21 years of age in 
college increased from 39 per cent in I960 to 30 per cent 
in 1966. John K. Folger, “Can the States Support Higher 
Education in the Future?”, from “Proceedings; A Sym- 
posium on Fiiuncing Higher Education,” Southern Regioiul 
Education Board, June 12, 1969, Figure 1. 



with an assist from the federal level, built dozens 
of new four-year colleges, and literally hundreds 
of new community colleges — five hundred in 
fact.* In addition to the creation of new institu- 
tions, the expansion of existing institutions was 
also undertaken on a massive scale. 

TABU 1 

HIGHER EDUCATION GROWTH 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
1960-1970 





19S9*«0 


« 

1949-70 


% ChMI* 

19S9-40 

•• 








19*9-70 


ENROUMENT 

Total 


3^2,000 


7,696,000 


+115% 


Public Institutions 


2,134,000 


5,619,000 


+163% 


Private Institutions 


1,438,000 


2,077,000 


+ 44% 


DEGREES 








Bachelor’s and 

First Professional 


389,183 


772,000 


+ 98% 


STAFF 








Fulltime equivalent 
instructional staff 


200,850 


378,000 


+ 88% 


EXPENDITURES 








(in billions of 

1968-69 dollars) 








Total 


$8.4 


$21.9 


+161% 


Public Institutions 


4.7 


14.0 


+198% 


Private Institutions 


3.7 


7.9 


+114% 



SOURCE: Th» Chronkh of Hi$hor Education, January 12, 1970. 



Providing the resources for such an expanded 
higher education program was not an easy task, 
but the nation proved equal to it. Table 1 shows 
that although higher education enrollments in- 
creased by 115 per cent between 1959 and 1969, high- 
er education expenditures went up by 161 per cent 
during the same period. That level of increase 
could not have been accomplished without an un- 
usual commitment to higher education on the part 
of the nation. 



* Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., This is the Community College, 
Houghton Mifflin 0>mpany (Boston, 1968), p. 4. 
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Oklahoma H^her Education 
Trends 

In Oklahoma, as in the nation at large, higher 
education enrollments burgeoned, and significant 
expansions took place in facilities and expendi- 
tures. From 1959 to 1969, enrollments doubled in 
the public sector, going from about 40,000 to 80,000. 
State System institutions thus added as many stu- 
dents in ten years as had been added during the 
previous seventy years. At the beginning of the de- 
cade, the average Oklahoma community of 10,000 
people sent 237 students off to college. By the end 
of ^e decade, that same community had 404 stu- 
dents in college. In 1959, one Oklahoman in forty- 
two was in college. In 1969, the figure was one in 
twenty-five. 

Throughout most of its early histoiy, Oklahoma 
was burdened with too many public colleges and 
too few students and dollars with which to operate 
these institutions. Suddenly, in the 1960’s, the state 
found itself in the enviable position of being able 
to meet the needs of a doubled oirollment with 
relatively little institutional expansion. Thus, 
what had been a political and educational liability 
in 1960 became a valuable asset toward the middle 
of the decade. Some colleges which had been mar- 
ginal were able to take on additional students and 
make substantial educational gains while reducing 
or maintaining their per capita operating costs. 
The size of the average state institution increased 
from 2,000 in 1960 to 4,000 at the end of the decade. 

Because of lower^ivision enrollment pres- 
sures on those institutions located near the rapidly 
growing urban centers of Oklahoma City and Tul- 
sa, selective admissions standards were estab- 
lished in 1963 for the universities and four-year 
colleges in The Oklahoma State System of Higher 
Education. That develq>ment in turn helped to 
tri^er a new junior college movement in the two 
urban centers. The 1967 Oklahoma Legislature 
passed Senate Bill No. 2, which enabled municipal- 
ities to petition for the establishment of local com- 
munity junior colleges. That legislation also pro- 
vided for state aid to community junior colleges 
for both current operations and capital outlay. 
Two new public junior colleges are scheduled to 
begin operating in the fall of 1970: Tulsa Junior 
College, Tulsa, and Oscar Rose Junior College, 
Midwest City. Also, the citizens of the Capitol Hill 



area of Oklahoma City recently voted for the es- 
tablishment of a community junior college in 
that political jurisdiction. 

Other Indicators of Activity 

Another significant indicator of activity on 
the Oklahoma higher education front during the 
1960’s was an increase in total budget funds for 
educational operations from $40 million in 1959-60 
to $107.7 million in 1969-70, a percentage increase 
of 167 per cent over the decade. Legislative appro- 
priations to the State System for capital purposes 
exceeded $143 million for the decade. That total of 
state funds should ultimately produce approxi- 
mately $235 million in construction of new aca- 
demic facilities, including both state and federal 
funds already expended or expected to be forth- 
coming. 

Also, the number of master’s degrees con- 
ferred by Oklahoma colleges and universities dou- 
bled during the 1960’s and doctor’s degrees in- 
creased from 92 to 412, a 350 per cent increase. 
The functions of the Oklahoma College for Women 
were changed in 1965 to permit that institution to 
become coeducational, and a new experimental 
institution, the Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts, 
was the result. Cameron State Agricultural Col- 
lege, a two-year institution for a half-century, 
became a four-year college beginning in 1967. 
Toward the close of the decade, the Oklahoma Mil- 
itary Academy, traditionally an institution for 
men, began to accept the enrollment of women, 
making all of the institutions in Oklahoma coedu- 
cational in nature. 

In retro^)ect, several discernible trends and 
movements were operative in Oklahoma higher 
education during the 1960’s, some of the most im- 
portant of which were the following: (1) the dou- 
bling of enrollments in the State System from 
40,000 to 80,000; (2) the increase in total budget 
funds for educational operations from $40 million 
to more than $107 million for State System insti- 
tutions; (3) the provision of more than $143 million 
in state funds for capital purposes by the Oklaho- 
ma Legislature, which funds, when matched by 
federal and other funds, will produce $235 million 
for construction of academic facilities between 
1965 and 1975 alone; (4) the development of a junior 
college movement within the urban areas of Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa; and (5) the increased par- 
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ticipation of the federal government in the financ- 
ing of higher education teaching facilities, student 
aid programs, and sponsored research activities. 

Research During the 1960's 

Fortunately, the growth and changes which 
occurred in Oklahoma higher education in the 
decade of the 1960’s were not entirely unantici- 
pated, although the magnitude of those changes 
was greater than had been envisioned by many of 
the forecasters. At the beginning of the decade, 
the shadow of the “war babies” from World War 
II was already beginning to fall upon institutions 
of higher learning. To meet the anticipated de- 
mand for new enrollment space in public institu- 
tions, the 28th Oklahoma legislature in 1961 ex- 
pressed its growing awareness and concern in the 
following words: 

... it is the conviction of the legislature that to 
meet the challenge of this new world in pub- 
lic higher education in Oklahoma, and in 
consideration of expanding enrolltrients 
which are expected to double by 1970 with 
the obvious n^ for additional facilities, ad- 
tional instructional staff, discovery of new and 
improved techniques of instruction and re- 
search, studies of the Oklahoma State System 
of Higher Education in every area of its re- 
sponsibility should be initiate and vigorous- 
ly pursued.^ 

As a result of the Legislature’s concern and 
willingness to underwrite a long-range planning 
effort in higher education, Oklahoma was able to 
meet the challenges of the 1960’s. The Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education began late in 
1961 to develop a plan for a comprehensive state- 
wide study to project the needs of Oklahoma’s 
people for higher education and to determine the 
resources necessary to meet those needs. In 1962, 
the State Regents published the first in a series of 
“self-studies” whose purpose was to gather data 
essential to long-range planning, and to present 
recommendations needed to implement the re- 
search findings. Between 1962 and 1963, a total of 
eight major reports was completed, dealing in the 



* Section 5, Para^aph 4, House Bill No. 553, Twenty-Eighth 
Oklahoma Legislature. 

t U. S. Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Popu- 
lation, 1960 z Oklahotnai General Social and Economic 
Characteristics, Table 17. 



areas of faculty, students, finances, physical facil- 
ities, medical education, educational programs, 
and higher education goals. Those reports, togeth- 
er with a summary report entitled “Status and 
Direction of Oklahoma Higher Education,” pre- 
sented some 89 recommendations for the im- 
provement of higher education in Oklahoma, the 
majority of which were subsequently implemented. 

Prospect for the 1970's 

Even though the research and planning ac- 
complished during the 1960’s served to meet the 
needs of that decade, much remains to be done 
before the challenges of the 1970’ s are surmount- 
ed. The maintenance of good planning, like the 
maintenance of freedom, requires eternal vigi- 
lance: both activities must be continuous to be 
effective. The Oklahoma Legislature showed its 
awareness of this problem in 1968 with the passage 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 37, request- 
ing that the Oklahoma State Regents for Hi^er 
Education move as expeditiously as possible to- 
ward the achievement of “ ... a more coordinat- 
ed, efficient and effective system of higher educa- 
tion.” Citing the need for improvements in both 
the quality and quantity of Oklahoma higher edu- 
cation, the Legislature requested the State Regents 
to initiate steps to review all phases of higher edu- 
cation, “ ... in order to make the most of resourc- 
es available and to meet the needs of the state for 
higher education to the greatest d^ee possible.” 

The Plan for the Study 

In June of 1969, the State Regents approved a 
plan for a study of junior college needs in Okla- 
homa. That study should provide a partial answer 
to the provision of adequate and efficient hi^er 
education opportunity within the state. However, 
that study will not meet the needs for higher edu- 
cation planning and decision-making information 
at the upper-division and graduate levels, but will 
be confined to lower-division institutions and pro- 
grams in its coverage. Therefore there is a need 
for a companion study to cover a wider spectrum 
of needs in connection with upper-division and 
graduate level functions and programs. 

It is hoped that the current study will lay the 
groundwork for sound decision-makliig by the 
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state Regents with respect to the provision of ade- 
quate and geographically accessible higher educa- 
tion opportunity in Oklahoma for the decade to 
come, with special emphasis on upper-division 
and graduate-level institutions and programs, in 
order that “a more coordinated, efficient and ef- 
fective system of higher education” might be 
achieved for Oklahoma. 

Purposes of the Study 

The following are the purposes of this study of 
higher education needs in Oklahoma for the de- 
cade of the 1970’s: 

General Purposes 

1. To identify the needs of the people of Oklaho- 
ma for higher education from now through 
1980, with particular emphasis on upper- 
division and graduate-level pr(^rams and op- 
portunities. 

2. To make an inventory and analysis of higher 
education resources currently available in 
Oklahoma at the upper-division and graduate 
levels. 

3. To study the structural and organizational 
relationships of four-year colleges and uni- 
versities to junior colleges, high schools, and 
area vocational schools as they apply to avail- 
able resources. 

4. To develop a Master Plan for the provision of 
comprehensive upper-division and graduate- 
level education in Oklahoma in which is set 
forth the role of each institution and the scope 
of its educational activity. 

Specific Purposes 

1. To project the number of students expected 
to seek higher education of^rtunity in Ok- 
lahoma between now and 1980, with particu- 
lar emphasis on upper-division and graduate- 
level enrollments. 

2. To develop, in cooperation with State-System 
institutions, statements of function describ- 
ing the role and scope of each institution in 
an articulated Master Plan for Oklahoma 
higher education. 

3. To develop an inventory of educational pro- 
grams and courses currently authorized to 
be offered at each institution in the State Sys- 
tem. 



4. To determine the most efficient and effective 
means of providing higher education oppor- 
tunity adequate to the needs of industrial 
communities with increasing demands for 
comprehensive higher education opportuni- 
ties through the graduate level. 

Scope and Procedures 

This report will seek to update previous studies 
accomplished by the State Regents in the series 
on the self-study of higher education in Oklahoma. 
Specifically, the report will concern itself with Ok- 
lahoma population distribution and trends, goals 
for Oklahoma higher education, institutional 
structure and function, higher education enroll- 
ments and projections, educational programs and 
services, and o^er related areas of study. 

In July of 1969, the State Regents adopted the 
plan for ^e study and directed their staff to begin 
its accomplishment. In order that the best minds 
available might be brought to bear on Oklahoma’s 
higher education problems, the study has utilized 
the services of many individuals and institutions 
both from within and outside the state. Recognized 
authorities in higher education planning from 
across the nation have been utilized as consultants, 
and consultation has been sought from a number 
of nationally recognized agencies. 

Individuals participating as consultants in the 
study, together with their agency or institutional 
affiliations, are Dr. James L. Miller, Jr., Director 
for the Study of Higher Evlucation at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Dr. Earl McGrath, formerly 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, more recently 
associated with Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and now Director of the Higher Education 
Center at Temple University; Dr. John Dale Rus- 
sell, for many years nationally known and respect- 
ed in the field of higher education planning, 
particularly in the areas of finance and organiza- 
tion; Dr. Lyman Glenny, Associate Director of 
the Center for the Study of Higher Education at 
the University of California — Berkeley; Dr. S. V. 
Martorana, Vice Chancellor for Two-Year Col- 
leges at the State University of New York; Dr. 
James Wattenbarger, Director of the Institute of 
Higher Education at the University of Florida; and 
Dr. J. B. Culpepper, formerly Chancellor of the 
Florida University System, now. Vice President 
for Administration at Texas Woman’s University. 
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Also, individuals and institutions in Oklahoma 
have been invited to participate in the study in 
various capacities, including leaders in Oklahoma 
higher education, members of the Oklahoma Leg- 
islature, the Governor, and leading citizens of the 
state. In this manner, many of those in positions 
of responsibility have been informed participants 
in the study process, and thus the chances for max- 
imum implementation of the conclusions and rec- 
omendations have been considerably enhanced. 

Use of the Findings 

It is hoped that this research, some of which is 
new, and some updated, together with other re- 
search currently under way in connection with 
junior college education within the state, will help 
the State Regents and others in positions of higher 
education responsibility to plan intelligently for 
the decade of the 1970’s. Future demands on higher 
education will continue to rise as the percentage of 
Oklahoma high school graduates going on to col- 
lege moves toward universal enrollment at the 
13th and 14th grade levels, and as upper-division 
and graduate programs of education expand to 
accommodate the ever-increasing knowledge ex- 



plosion. These factors, coupled with increasing 
demands expected to be placed on institutions of 
higher learning by expanding business and indus- 
try, present challenges of great magnitude to those 
in Oklahoma higher education leadership positions 
over the next decade. 

If Oklahoma is to meet its educational chal- 
lenges between now and 1980, higher education 
programs and services must be made available in 
sufficient quality and quantity to serve not only 
the needs of expanding enrollments and expanding 
industry, but expanding goals and aspirations as 
well. Without careful planning, however, these 
goals and aspirations cannot be realized. There 
must be maximum use of available resources, 
both human and material. Obsolete programs and 
unnecessary duplication of institutional efforts 
must be eliminated; and more efficient and effec- 
tive educational practices must be instituted in 
their place. Technology must be harnessed and put 
to work in the classroom as well as in the factory, 
and educational production must rise at a greater 
rate than the increase in productivity in the indus- 
trial and business sector. Otherwise, the task con- 
fronting us will not likely be accomplished. 



Chapter II 

DEMOGRAPHIC AND 
ECONOMIC TRENDS 

The future demands which will be placed on high- 
er education in Oklahoma are contingent upon a 
number of factors, such as the makeup and geo- 
graphic distribution of the population; the overall 
health of the economy; the demands of government, 
business and industry for trained manpower; the 
level of commitment on the part of citizens to make 
higher education opportunity available; and the 
extent to which people elect to take advantage of 
educational opportunity. As background data for 
arriving at the future role of colleges and univer- 
sities in Oklahoma, Chapter II will present and 
analyze trends of a demographic, economic and 
sociological nature. From these trends, extrapola- 
tions will be made and projections developed to the 
year 1980. It is hoped that this process will not only 
help to get at the nature of the demand for higher 
education programs and services in the decade of 
the 1970’ s, but will also lead to the development of 
a rational plan for the provision of these programs 
and services. 

Oklahoma Population 
Trends 

Analysis of Oklahoma’s population reveals two 
long-term trends in process. First, the population 
continues to shift from rural to urban in its makeup; 
second, the average age of the population continues 
to rise in comparison with previous years, the re- 
sult of heavy outmigration on the part of young 
people and young adults. As recently as 1940, two- 
thirds of Oklahoma’s people still lived on the farms 
and in the small towns. By 1950, the ratio was half- 
and-half. At the beginning of the 1960’s, the scales 
had tipped to 60-40. Today, more than two-thirds 
of the people live in cities and other urban places, 
while less than one-third remain in small towns and 
on the farms. 



With regard to age, Oklahoma’s people continue 
to mature. In 1900, the median age of the population 
was 19 years. Successive decades saw the median 
age rise to 20; 21; 23; 26; 29; and 30.' Part of this 
aging trend can be attributed to a natural process 
resulting from the influx and gradual aging on the 
part of many young people who came to Oklahoma 
during territorial days. Much of the rise, however, 
must be attributed to heavy outmigration on the 
part of many young people who left Oklahoma in 
recent decades, leaving their parents behind to 
retire and grow old. 

Total Population 

Oklahoma’s total population has fluctuated con- 
siderably over the past three decades, dropping 
from 2,396,040 in 1930 to a low of 2,233,351 in 1950 
before rebounding during the last half of the 1950’s. 
The 1960 Census showed the population to be 
2,328,284, up 95,000 people from the previous decade, 
an increase of 4.3 per cent. Recent years have seen 
an even sharper increase. The 1968 population esti- 
mate by the Oklahoma Employment Security Corn- 
mission was 2,525,000, an increase of 8.4 per cent 
since 1960. Meanwhile, the United States population 
was rising from 179,992,000 to 201,150,000, an in- 
crease of 11.8 per cent. Table 2 presents these fig- 
ures for both Oklahoma and the nation. 

TAKE 2 

OKLAHOMA POPULATION TRENDS SINCE 1930, 
AS COMPARED WITH UNITED STATES RESIDENT 
POPULATION FOR THE SAME YEARS 



Yo«r 


OklobonMi 


For Cofit of 
Inc. or Doc. 


United States 
(OOO’t) 


For Conf mi 
Inc* nr Dnc* 


1930 


2,396,040 


— 


123,077 

132,4^ 


— 


1940 


2,336,434 


{2.51 


7.6 


I960 


2,233,351 


(4.4) 


151,168 


147 


1960 


2,321,214 


4.3 


179,992 


18.5 


1961 


2,525,000 


1.4 


201,150 


11.8 



SOURCES: 

Okkihomo: OSU College of Rutinett, Reseorch Series Number 4: 
Oklahoma Pt^ulalion Trandt, Toble 13. For 1961, Oklohomo Em* 
ployment Security Commission, Oklahoma Fopulafion fstimotes. 
November, 1968. 

United States: U. S. lureou of the Census, Statislieal Abstract of 
.the UnHod Stotes: 1966. For 1961, Population Estimatos, Sarhs 
P 25, No. 420, April, 1969. 



' U. S. Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Popu- 
lation, i960'. Oklahoma: General Social and Economic 
Characteristics, Table 17. 
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TABU 3 



OKLAHOMA’S POPULATION CHANGES, BY COMPONENTS 
DURING EACH DECADE OF THE 1930-60 PERIOD 



P«rl«d 

•r 

Dacad* 


•irths* 

(1) 


Daoths* 

(2) 


Natural 

Increasa 

(Cole 1 * Col. 2) 
(3) 


Net 

Migration 

(4) 


Net 

Pepulation 

Chongo 

(Cei. 3 -f Col. 4) 
(5) 


1930-40 


524,702 


267,938 


256,764 


- 316,370 


- 59,606 


1940-50 


527,970 


206,004 


321,966 


“ 425,049 


- 103,083 


1950-60 


519,968 


206,482 


313,486 


- 218,553 


94,933 


1930-60 


1 , 572,640 


680,424 


892,216 


- 959,972 


- 67,756 



*Births and deaths were adjusted for underregistration during 1930 to 1960 and for place of residence instead of place of occurrence in 1930- 
40. 

SOURCE: Richard W. Poole and James D. Tarver, 05U Coffege of Business: Research Series Number 4: Oklahoma Population Trends, January 
1968, page 49. 



Components of Population Change 

Between 1930 and 1960, approximately 1,570,000 
births and 680,000 deaths occurred in Oklahoma, 
resulting in a natural increase of nearly 900,000 
persons. Had there been no outmigration, Okla- 
homa’s population would have increased, rather 
than decreased during that 30-year period. Not mi- 
gration from the state was larger than the natural 
increase in population during both the 1930-40 and 
1940-50 decades, resulting in a population decrease 
in both of those decades. However, during the de- 
cade 1950-60, the natural increase was larger than 
the population loss due to outmigration, resulting 
in a population increase in 1960 over 1950. Table 3 
shows the population changes in Oklahoma by com- 
ponents from 1930 to 1960. 

When migration figures for the decades 1930 
to 1960 are analyzed, they reveal that Oklahoma 
has been losing its most valuable natural resource 
— its productive-age adults and its young people — 
at an alarming rate? The greatest losses percentage- 
wise through migration have occurred in the age- 
bracket between 20 and 30 years of age. Table 4 
indicates that between 1930 and 1960, there was a 
net movement from Oklahoma of nearly 310,000 



^ Data on population components and migration were obtained 
from an excellent publication from the OSU College of 
Business by Richard W. Poole and James D. Tarver, pre- 
viously cited as a source in this report. 



TAKE 4 



DISTRIBUTION OF OKLAHOMA’S POPULATION, 
BY AGE GROUPS, 1930-60 



Yoor 


Ago 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1940 


Total 


2,396,040 


2,336,434 


2,233,351 


2,328,284 


0-4 


264,652 


219,326 


240/458 


242747 


5-9 


285,970 


226,325 


211,222 


234/499 


10-14 


258,142 


237,232 


187,701 


220,473 


15-19 


252,865 


241,064 


178,872 


184,053 


20-24 


230,991 


199,358 


166,422 


145,177 


25-29 


197,342 


189,776 


168,673 


136,624 


30-34 


168,810 


178,316 


152762 


142703 


35-39 


160742 


162,194 


155,009 


149,163 


40-44 


133,135 


138,921 


147,428 


138,831 


45-49 


114,174 


126,964 


131,715 


138,596 


50-54 


99,049 


108J182 


113,988 


130,551 


55-59 


76,815 


90,391 


100,476 


117,881 


60-64 


56/424 


73,551 


84,703 


98,155 


65-69 


39,693 


63713 


75,260 


88,339 


70-74 


28,594 


40,830 


53,991 


69,046 


75-79 


16,655 


22,541 


36/463 


48,231 


80-84 


7,986 


11,959 


19,036 


26,617 


85 and over 


4,001 


5,891 


9,172 


16,598 


AAedian Age 


23.0 


26.2 


28.9 


30.0 


SOURCE: Richard 


W. Poole 


and James D* 


Tarver, OSU Ccffege of 



Business; Research Series Number 4.- Oklahoma Population Trends, 
January 1968, page 51. 
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persons between 20 and 30 years of age on the ter- 
minal year of the decade. Therefore, migrants from 
the state were mainly young adults in their pro- 
ductive years. Not only did Oklahoma suffer a loss 
in potential output and contribution on the part of 
these young adults, but the state had previously 
made a considerable educational investment in 
this age-group, ranging from perhaps $3,000 to 
$4,000 each for high school graduates to as high as 
$7,000 each for college graduates with a baccalau- 
reate degree. Those with graduate degrees prob- 
ably cost in the neighborhood of $10,000 each, not 
counting the loss suffered by the state in taxes 
foregone during the college-going years. 

Table 4 also shows that the college-age popula- 
tion group (those between 15 and 25) decreased by 
more than one-third over the past three census 
periods in Oklahoma. This is rather astounding in 
view of the fact that college enrollments quadru- 
pled during the same time-span. Meanwhile, those 
citizens 65 years of age and older increased by 
more than two and one-half times, from approxi- 
mately 100,000 in 1930 to a total of 250,000 in 1960. 

That order of increase, coupled with the generous 
welfare benefits paid to older citizens of Oklaho- 
ma, explains why the state’s welfare expenditures 
continue to increase substantially even during a 
time of economic affluence. 

TABLE 



Population Outlook 

Population forecasts indicate that Oklahoma 
can look forward to a stabilizing of its outmigra- 
tion over the next decade, with a resulting increase 
in overall population. Table 5 shows that between 
1968 and 1980 the population is due to increase from 
an estimated 2,525,oio0 to more than 2,800,000, about 
one per cent per year. This percentage increase is 
slightly under that projected for the United States 
as a whole for the same period, which population 
should rise from a figure of 201,150,000 in 1968 to a 
projected 235,212,0()0 in 1980, a percentage gain of 
16.9. Thus Oklahoma’s project^ increase is ex- 
pected to drop the state’s share of the national pop- 
ulation from its present figure of 1.26 per cent to 
approximately 1.20 per cent. 

Perhaps more important than overall growth is 
the projected growth by geographic area of the 
state. The Oklahoma City and Tulsa Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas are expected to ab- 
sorb the lion’s share of the anticipated increases 
to 1980. Whereas in 1960 those two areas housed 
about 40 per cent of the state’s population, by 1980 
almost 46 per cent of the population is projected to 



OKLAHOMA POPULATION FORECASTS BY AREA, 1968-80 



Area 


I960 


1966 


1970 


1975 


I960 


Oklahoma City SMSA 


511,833 


601,600 


610,800 


667,300 


716,900 


Tulsa SMSA 


418,974 


456,900 


467,400 


498,200 


563,500 


Southwest Area 


339,204 


373,700 


374,600 


376,300 


380,900 


Northeast Area 


326,749 


338,600 


341,100 


354,300 


365,100 


North Central Area 


215,093 


225,100 


225,900 


236,600 


244,800 


South Central Area 


230,669 


228,600 


229,500 


234,500 


236,200 


Southeast Area 


177,876 


189,100 


189,800 


191,700 


192,900 


Northwest Area 


107,886 


111,400 


111,900 


112,500 


113,800 


Total 


2,328,284 


2,525,000 


2,551,000 


2,671,400 


2,814,100 


Total U. S. (000) 


179,992 


201,150 


206,039 


219,366 


235,212 


Oklahoma as a Per 
Cent of U. S. 


1.29% 


1.26% 


1.24% 


1.22% 


1.20% 



SOURCE: Neil J. Dikemen, Jr., and A. G, Homan, “Oklahoma Population Outlook: 1970-1980,” Oklahoma tusinw Bulhtin, December, 1969, 



live in those areas. This will mean that approxi- 
mately half of Oklahoma’s high school graduates 
will be coming from Oklahoma City and Tulsa in 
1980, creating the need for higher education oppor- 
tunities far in excess of what is now available in 
those two areas. Between them, the Tulsa and Ok- 
lahoma City areas are due to increase by more 
than 20 per cent between 1968 and 1980, whereas no 
other area of the state is projected to grow by more 
than 8 per cent during the same period. 



Population Outlook by Age Category 

Complete statistics by age-category are not 
available for Oklahoma after 1960. However, Fig- 
ure 1 shows the birth pattern for the state since 
1940. The number of births in Oklahoma hovered 
around the 40,000 figure during the depression 
years, but shot up to 50,000 and beyond during the 
late 1940’ s, remaining at that level throughout the 
1950’ s. Beginning in 1959, the number of births 
dropped steadily each year for eight years, reach- 
ing a 30-year low of 38,885 in 1966. The children born 
during these years of lowered births have now be- 
gun to make their way into the elementary schools 
of the state, and will depress enrollments in the 
elementary and secondary levels between now and 
1980, when an upturn should begin. About 1980, 



higher education should begin to feel a downturn 
based on the lag in births during the 1960’s. 

Provided that the pattern in Oklahoma follows 
substantially the pattern at the national level, 
there will 1^ significant increases in the college- 
age population between 1970 and 1980, particularly 
in the bracket between 20 and 30 years of age. The 
number of young people 18 and 19 years of age is 
expected to increase by 17.6 per cent between 1970 
and 1980, going up from 7.3 million in 1970 to 8.6 
million in 1980. That is the age-bracket from which 
about 40 per cent of the college students currently 
come. An even larger increase will occur among 
those 20 and 21 years of age. However, as shown by 
Tablo 6, the greatest increases in population will 
occur among those of ages 22 and above. For ex- 
ample, those between 25 and 29 years of age will 
increase by 40 per cent between 1970 and 1980, while 
those between 30 and 34 will show a 53 per cent in- 
crease. 

The effect of these population increases on high- 
er education cannot as yet be predicted with ac- 
curacy. However, in view of past trends, it is 
probably safe to say that the percentage of stu- 
dents 21 years of age and older in higher education 
will go up vis-a-vis students under 21 years of age. 
Also, it can be predicted with some degree of as- 
surance that both the number and percentage of 



TABLE 6 

COLLEGE AGE POPULATION (18-24) IN THE UNITED STATES, 1 968 
WITH PROJECTIONS FOR 1 970, 1 975 AND 1 980 

(In Thousands) 



Ago 




Population 




% of Inc. 
19t0 over 
1970 


196t 


1970 


1975 


19t0 


16 & 17 Years 


7,265 


7,759 


8,378 


8,325 


7.3 


18 & 19 Years 


6,587 


7,328 


8,236 


8,615 


17.6 


20&21 Years 


6,063 


7,083 


8,000 


8,456 


19.4 


22 to 24 Years 


7,912 


10,178 


11,300 


12,541 


23.2 


25 to 29 Years 


12,390 


13,878 


17,448 


19,476 


40.3 


30 to 34 Years 


10,726 


11,436 


13,974 


17,522 


53.2 


Totals 


50,923 


57,662 


67,336 


74,935 


30.0 



SOURCE: U. S. lureau of th* Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 381, Projection of the Population of the United States by 
Age, Sex and Color to 1990," pp. 89-91. 
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NUMBER OF BIRTHS IN OKLAHOMA 
1940 THROUGH 1968 




SOUitCE: University of Oklahoma luireau of Business Research, **Oklahoma Data Book*. 1968/' November, 1968. 



students attending graduate school will increase 
substantially, and it is at this level that the great- 
est pressures and demands will be felt, both na- 
tionally and in Oklahoma. 

As stated previously, the age-components of the 
population are not as yet available for Oklahoma 
on a projected basis. However, the number of high 
school graduates to be produced by the state’s sec- 



TABLE 7 

RACIAL DISTRIBUTION OF OKLAHOMA POPULATION 
1 960, BY STATE AND MANPOWER REGIONS 



Monpowtr Region 


White 


Negro 


Indion 


Other 


Total 


1. Oklahoma City SMSA 


463,689 


41,071 


6,453 


620 


511,833 


2. Tulsa SMSA 


380,474 


30,551 


7,608 


341 


418,974 


3. Northwest 


68,568 


17 


319 


17 


68,921 


4. North Central 


221,447 


9,144 


4,339 


345 


235,275 


5. Northeast 


141,350 


3,096 


7,146 


92 


151,684 


6. Mid-Eastern 


148,519 


23,347 


12,830 


155 


184,851 


7. Southeast 


141,843 


12,583 


7,386 


118 


161,930 


8. East Central 


99,999 


8,372 


6,733 


81 


115,185 


9. South Central 


130,367 


6,738 


3,273 


49 


140,427 


10. Southwest Central 


1 97,703 


13,039 


6,523 


616 


217,881 


1 1 . Southwest 


113,941 


5,126 


2,079 


177 


121,323 


TOTAL 


2,107,900 


153,084 


64,689 


2,611 


2,328,284 



PERCENTAGE TABLE 



Manpower Region 


White 


Negro 


Indian 


Other 


Totai 


1. Oklahoma City SMSA 


90.6 


8.0 


1.3 


0.1 


100.0 


2. Tulsa SMSA 


90.8 


7.3 


1.8 


0.1 


100.0 


3. Northwest 


99.5 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


100.0 


4. North Central 


94.1 


3.9 


1.8 


0.2 


100.0 


5. Northeast 


93.2 


2.0 


4.7 


0.1 


100.0 


6. Mid-Eastern 


80.4 


12.6 


6.9 


0.1 


100.0 


7. Southeast 


87.6 


7.8 


4.5 


0.1 


100.0 


8. East Central 


86.8 


7.3 


5.8 


0.1 


100.0 


9. South Central 


92.8 


4.8 


2.3 


0.1 


100.0 


10. Southwest Central 


90.7 


6.0 


3.0 


0.3 


100.0 


1 1 . Southwest 


93.9 


4.2 


1.7 


0.2 


100.0 


TOTAL 


90.5 


6.6 


2.8 


0.1 


100.0 



SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of the Census, "United States Census of Population, 1960: Oklahoma, General Population Characteristics," Table 28. 



ondary schools is projected to increase by approxi- 
mately 5,000 between 1970 and 1980, assuming the 
continuation of current retention and migration 
patterns. It is therefore assumed that Oklahoma 
colleges and universities will experience the same 
pressures from adults in the 20-to-30 year age brack- 
et over the next decade as colleges across the na- 
tion. 
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Outlook by Racial Characteristics 

Table 7 shows the racial characteristics of the 
Oklahoma population in 1960, by Manpower Re- 
gion. In that year, 90.5 per cent of the population 
was classified as white, with the remaining 9.5 per 
cent nonwhite. Only two minority groups, Negroes 
and Indians, showed sizable strength in 1960, with 
Negroes numbering approximately 153,000 and In- 
dians approximately 65,000, to make up 6.6 per 
cent and 2.8 per cent of the total population, re- 
spectively. Both groups were heavily concentrated 
in the urban areas of the state, particularly the re- 
gions containing Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Lawton, 
and Muskogee. 

It would be surprising if the proportion of the 
nonwhite population did not increase in the 1970 
decennial census, with that census also expected to 
show an increasing percentage of the nonwhite 
population concentrated in the urban areas of Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa. Those trends, if confirmed, 
will have considerable impact on higher education 
planning for the urban areas of the state. 

Economic Trends 

Much of the shifting of Oklahoma’s population 
has resulted from economic changes which have 
occurred in the state since 1930. Prior to that time 
agriculture was the principal economic base with 
cotton, corn and wheat the basic cash crops. Along 
with cattle raising, these still contribute greatly 
to the overall economy, but to an increasingly 
smaller percentage of ^e population. In 1968, the 
estimated value of Oklahoma’s wheat crop was 
f 153 million and that of cattle and calves was $578 
million. 

Agricultural Employment 

Yet over the years Oklahoma agriculture has 
undergone dramatic changes. To illustrate this, 
the U. S. Census of Agriculture, 1964, (Table 8) 
showed the number of farms at 88,726, down from 
213,325 in 1935 or off about 58 per cent in three de- 
cades. At the same time, the average farm size 
rose to 407 acres compared with 166 acres earlier. 
Like national experience, the trend reflected farm 
consolidation, mechanization and technical ad- 
vances in agriculture. As would be anticipated, a 
considerable shift from farm employment to non- 



agricultural pursuits occurred. U. S. Census data 
for 1960 confirmed the change. Less than one-tenth 
of those employed were in farming, compared to 
about one-third twenty years earlier. Wages and 
salaries paid to farm workers also declined as a 
percentage of total wages and salaries and as a 
percentage of total personal income. Wages paid 
hired farm workers accounted for only a little 
more than one per cent of total wages and salaries 
in Oklahoma and only a fraction of one per cent of 
total personal income.^ 

As indicated earlier, these developments in ag- 
riculture have not detracted from its overall sig- 
nificance to the state’s economy. Rather, mecha- 
nization and technical advances in agriculture 
have greatly increased productivity while involv- 
ing a smaller and smaller portion of the population 
in that production. As a result, many agricultural 
workers have turned from the rural areas to the 
cities and towns for employment. This trend has 
been enhanced somewhat by the rising importance 
of mining and manufacturing. 

TAtLE • 



NUMBER OF OKLAHOMA FARMS, LAND IN FARMS, 
AVERAGE SIZE, SELECTED YEARS, 1935-1964 



Ymt 


pMrms 

(MiwnliT) 


Land in farms 
(Actgs) 


Avnm^e Sixe 
(Acr«s) 


1935 


213,325 


35,334,870 


166 


1940 


179,687 


34,803717 


194 


1945 


164790 


36,161,822 


219 


1950 


142,246 


36,006,603 


253 


1954 


118,979 


35,630,045 


300 


1959 


94,676 


35,800,688 


378 


1964 


88,726 


36,400700 


407 



SOURCE: U. S. Census of Agriculture, 1964, Table 16. 



Mineral Production 

Historically, coal production has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the Oklahoma economy. 
However, production peaked in 1920 and declined 
during the depression years. By 1967, less than 250 
men were employed in the industry.^ Late in 1967, 



3 Peach, Nelson W.. Poole, Richard W., Tarver, James D-, 
County Building Block Djta for Pft^ionjl Analysis, Okla* 
hema State University, 

^ PiftyNinth Annual Rcjwrt, Department of Mines, Okla- 
homa City, 1967. 
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two underground mines were opened in Eastern 
Oklahoma and a favorable market for metallurgi- 
cal coal, adequate coal reserves and a low-cost 
water tran^rtation system by 1970 indicate a re- 
emphasis in the production of this mineral. 

Lead and zinc production were also among the 
state’s early mining ventures. By 1920, boom 
towns were created in northeast Oklahoma as pro- 
duction increased to the point that the state was a 
leading national producer. Since World War II, the 
depletion of reserves and unfavorable market con- 
ditions resulted in a declining production until by 
1967 fewer than 200 men were employed in the in- 
dustry.* * 

Today, petroleum and natural gas dominate Ok- 
lahoma’s mineral production. In 1965, oil or gas 
was produced in 69 of the 77 Oklahoma counties. 
According to the Minerals YearlMNdE, the value 
of crude petroleum produced in 1965 was about $588 
million while natural gas and natural gas liquids 
amounted to $249 million. De^ite the fact that the 
industry has become highly automated approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the state’s mining industry 
workers are employed in it.* 

One of the really significant changes in the Ok- 
lahoma economy has develqied in manufacturing. 
This has been particularly true since World War 
II. State and community leaders recognized the 
need for stabilizing and expanding the state’s eco- 
nomic base and initiated a program to encourage 
the location and develq>ment of industry within 
the state. This program has been intensihed dur- 
ing the last ten years. 

Employment in Manufacturing 

In 1929, less than 40,000 persons were employed 
in manufacturing with Oklahoma, Tulsa and Kay 
counties leading in the value of goods produced.' 
At that time, meat packing, petroleum refining, 
foundry and machine slk^ products were most im- 
portant. By 1947, factory employment had reached 
62,500 with a product value of over $341 million. 
Manufacturing growth in the state has been sub- 
stantial during the past seven years with nearly 



5 Ibid. 

* Manpower in Oklahoma, Oklahoma Employment Security 
Commission, 1969. 

7 U. S. Census of Manufacturers, 1934. Bureau of the Census. 



30,000 new jobs since 1962. By 1967, there were ap- 
proximately 115,000 persons employed in state fac- 
tories, as shown in Figure 2. 

Tulsa and Oklahoma City regions, where six out 
of every ten factory jobs are located, continue to 
dominate the picture. In the past few years, how- 
ever, industrialization has ^read into smaller 
communities, attracted to areas that offer large 
supplies of available labor along with other favor- 
able factors. Manufactured products range from 
airplanes and missile components to carpets and 
apparel. Indications are that expansion of manu- 
facturing will continue in the state. Only recently, 
two nationally known automotive tire manufac- 
turers have announced the location of plants in 
Oklahoma — one at Oklahoma City and another 
at Ardmore. Each will employ more than 1,000 
workers. Other industries are known to be interest- 
ed in a location in the state. With the concerted ef- 
fort of state and local community leadership di- 
rected toward further economic development of 
the state, continued industrialization seems as- 
sured. 

Future Economk Gr<»wth 

A further factor contributing to the future eco- 
nomic growth of Oklahoma is the development of 
the Arkansas River Navigation System. This 450 
mile long inland waterway, scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1970, will extend from the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas at the Mississippi River, passing through 
eastern Oklahoma to Catoosa, about fifteen miles 
from Tulsa. Industrial sites will be available at 
several locations along this waterway. Economic 
benefits to result will include lower-cost trans- 
portation, hydroelectric power, additional flood 
control, water supply and recreatioi:. 

According to estimates of the Oklahoma Em- 
ployment Security Commission, employment in 
Oklahoma’s eight non-farm wage and salary in- 
dustry divisions is forecast to reach 758,700 by 
June, 1969. This represents an increase of 7.7 per 
cent, or 54,500 jobs, over the 704,200 reported in 
June, 1967. Furthermore, employment in non- 
farm wage and salary ranks should climb to 
815,500 by June, 1972, an advance of 15.8 per cent, or 
111,300 from five years earlier.' 



• Manpower in Oklahoma, 1969, p. 15. 
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H6URE 3 



OKLAHOMA LABOR FORCE AHD EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 

JUNE 1967 



LAK>R FORCE 
1X»1700’/ - 100% 



NONFARM 
WAGE A SALARY 
EMFLOYMENT 
704,200^100% 




1/ Inctudu L600 idhd by labor disputa, or 0J% of tho Labor foreo. 
SOURCE: Oklahoma Empioymant Socurity Cammiuion. 
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Already, Oklahoma industry is experiencing a 
need for trained technical and professional work- 
ers and as the industrialization of the state’s econ- 
omy continues to expand, it becomes rather ob- 
vious that those in positions of educational re^n- 
sibility need to develq> and implement plans to 
best meet the needs of a society whose economic 
and social patterns are undergoing rapid change. 

Per Capita Income 

The need for economic development in Oklaho- 
ma, particularly in certain portions of the state, 
is revealed by Figure 3, showing estimated per 
capita personal income for the state by county for 



1970. Oklahoma’s per capita income is currently 
$3,328, nearly double that of a decade ago, but still 
only about 83 per cent of the national average. 

Per capita personal income ranges from a high 
of $5,014 in Washington County to only $1,308 in 
Adair County. The close relationship between in- 
come and college attendance makes it imperative 
that Oklahoma find acceptable ways of opening up 
higher education opportunity for all the state’s 
young people, both through the avenue of expanded 
economic growth and through the provision of ade- 
quate student assistance programs to enable 
worthy young people of limited means to attend 
college. 
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CHAPTER III 

OKLAHOMA HIGHER 
EDUCATION GOALS 

Colleges and universities are established to 
carry out broad social functions such as transmis- 
sion of the culture, creation of new knowledge, 
and the application of knowledge to social prob- 
lems. In the moment of creation, there is usually 
basic agreement between society and the institu- 
tion being created about the goals and purposes to 
be pursued. In time, however, institutions t^ to 
develop goals of their own, which may or may not 
'je consistent with those of the larger society. Such 
a situation inevitably creates conflict between in- 
stitution and society, which must be resolved if 
the institution is to play a decisive role in the so- 
cial arena. 

In order to ensure basic agreement between 
the people of Oklahoma and institutions of higher 
learning with respect to the goals for Oklahoma 
higher education, the State Regents in 1966 under- 
took a study whose purpose was to bring together 
all segments of the population with a view toward 
reaching a consensus about the higher education 
goals which should be pursued, and the relative 
priority of these goals. A series of meetings and 
television conferences was held, involving citizens, 
legislators, and people in Oklahoma higher educa- 
tion, as well as nationally recognized consultants 
in higher education from outside the state. Opin- 
ionnaires and questionnaires were distributed to fac- 
ulty, alumni, students and college administrators 
to seek counsel and guidance from these quarters 
about the direction which higher education should 
take for the future. Out of these procedures 
emerged a publication entitled Goals for Okla- 
homa Higher Education, published by the State 
Regents in September of 1966.' 



* John J. G)ffdt and Dan S. Hobbs, Goals for Oklahoma 
Higher Education-. Self Study of Higher Education in Okla- 
homa — Report 8. Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Edu- 
cation. 



H^her Education Goals 

The following statements present in condensed 
form the goals arrived at by Oklahoma citizens 
and those in higher education to be pursued during 
the decade of the 1970’s. The statements are classi- 
fied into four broad categories — those that relate 
to individual needs, those that relate to societal 
needs, those that relate to the nature of higher edu- 
cation and those that relate to effectiveness and 
support. 

Goals Related to Individual Needs 

GOAL 1: Appropriate opportunities for education be- 

yond the high school should bo availablo to 
all who seek and can profit therefrom. 

The implications of this statement are far- 
reaching. “Appropriate opportunities” must take 
into account the fact that not all candidates for 
post-high school education have the interests or 
aptitudes required to pursue the usual academic 
program. Opportunities must include, therefore, 
various forms of non-academic technical-vocation- 
al education. But it must also be recognized that 
every individual who pursues education beyond the 
high school must assume the responsibility of a 
citizen and therefore must be given opportunity to 
develop the requisite understandings and compe- 
tencies to perform as a citizen. 

“Education beyond the high school” is appli- 
cable to all individuals who are competent to pro- 
fit by further education, whether they qualify on 
the basis of formal education through high school 
or on the basis of demonstrated competencies ac- 
quired by experience and self-direct^ education. 

ifliould be available to all” must be construed 
to mean that barriers of distance, finance, race, 
sex or nationality shall not deprive the eligible in- 
dividual of opportunities to pursue his education. 
Moreover, these opportunities should not be limit- 
ed to residents of Oklahoma. Some provisions 
must be made for out-of-state students both be- 
cause there is a danger of student bodies becoming 
provincial and because avenues should be kept 
open for Oklahoma students to attend institutions 
outside of the state. It is especially important that 
the flow of students among the higher institutions 
of the states be encouraged. 
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The opinionnaire study conducted as a part of 
the research on functions and goals dearly shows 
that faculty, students, alumni and citizens are in 
substantial agreement that all qualified students 
should have an opportunity to continue their educa- 
tion beyond the high school. Generally, they favor 
an “open door” admissions policy in all public ju- 
nior colleges but not in public four-year colleges. A 
substantial majority believe that qualified stu- 
dents who lack adequate financial resources should 
be identified r.d given appropriate financial aid. 
There is also general agreement among them that 
out-of-state students should pay higher tuition 
and/or fees than those paid by Oklahomans. The 
percentages of these groups who believe that non- 
resident graduate students should pay extra fees 
was consistently lower than the percentages of 
each group who would increase the charges for all 
out-of-state students. 

The point must be made here, even though it 
will be stressed later, that the fulfillment of this 
goal does not require every institution in the state 
to operate under “open door” admissions policy. 
It means, rather, that the policies and programs 
of all institutions — public and private — • mst be 
coordinated so that appropriate opportunities for 
all and special opportunities for some may be 
available. 

GOAL 2: Those responsible for education beyond the 

high school in Oklahoma should ottempt to 
identify, conserve ond develop the talents of 
oil worthy youth. 

This means that testing and counseling services 
must be provided both at the high school and the 
post-high school level to enable students to appraise 
their competencies and limitations and to select 
an institution whose purposes and programs are 
compatible with their abilities and interests. The 
full achievement of this goal also requires the pro- 
vision of supplemental aids designed to repair de- 
ficiencies in the individual’s preparation. Not all 
high school graduates have an equally good com- 
mand of English, foreign language, mathematics 
or other basic subjects. The common practice of 
requiring all students to begin their academic work 
at the same educational level and to proceed at a 
uniform pace imposes an unnecessary hardship on 
students who have remediable educational handi- 
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caps and may delay unduly the progress of superior 
students. This procedure is inconsistent with the 
goal of identifying, conserving and developing the 
talents of all post-high school youth. Flexibility is 
an essential characteristic of an educational pro- 
gram designed to serve the needs of students whose 
competencies are not all alike. 

GOAL 3: Higher education in Oklahoma should pro- 
vide opportunities for adults to keep abreast 
of new developments in the orts and sci- 
ences and the professions. 

The boundaries of knowledge are expanding at 
an accelerated pace. As a consequence, the knowl- 
edge persons gain in college will be out-of-date long 
before they reach retirement. It might be hoped that 
a college education would enable individuals to keep 
up with expanding knowledge by general reading 
and independent study. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, experience indicates that college graduates 
do not or cannot keep up with new knowledge, either 
because they lack time or they lack motivation or 
because the new knowledge is not available in a 
usable form. To provide continuing education for 
adults must, therefore, be one of the goals of higher 
education. On this issue there is strong agreement 
among all of the groups consulted. 

GOAL 4: Higher education, in concert with emerging 

institutions in Oklohoma, should provide both 
training and retraining opportunities in voco- 
tional-technical education. 

This goal is closely related to the preceding one, 
yet it is distinct in its application. Automation 
relentlessly displaces human skills. While efficiency 
may thereby be improved, the morale of displaced 
humanity and economic distress resulting from un- 
employment must be matters of great social con- 
cern. Higher education provides one means of aiding 
displaced persons to find new avenues of self-reali- 
zation, either vocational or avocational While this 
must be a goal of higher education in Oklahoma, it 
need not be, in fact, should not be a goal of every 
institution. 

A majority of the persons who were consulted 
agreed that an emerging function of Oklahoma high- 
er education should be the training and retraining 
of the industrial labor force for employment in a 
technological society. 
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Goals Related to Social Needs 

GOAL 5: Higher education should contribute to the 

economic growth of the state. 

It is a well-established fact that the higher the 
educational level of a people — state, regional or 
national — the higher will be its economic status. 
All four groups of persons consulted believe strongly 
that Oklahoma colleges and universities should be 
aggressive in developing vigorous relationships with 
the state’s business and industrial community. Pro- 
grams of graduate study and programs of research 
should be consciously planned and developed both 
to serve the needs of business and industry and to 
attract new business and industry to the state. More- 
over, new knowledge derived from research should 
be transmitted to business and industry. 

Industry has discovered that location near a 
center of high-level brain power is as important as 
location near markets, raw materials, transporta- 
tion or skilled and semi-skilled labor forces. A 
strong system of higher educational institutions, 
particularly institutions with strong graduate pro- 
grams, can mak e a great contribution to the state’s 
economic development. 

GOAL 6: Higher education should contribute to the 

sociol and moral well-being of the state and 
of the nation. 

Great national concern is expressed these days 
about major social problems, among them, poverty, 
crime, disease, delinquency and unemployment. 
Oklahoma is faced with these problems. 

Despite the urgency of these problems, there is 
little agreement among the four groups — faculty, 
students, alumni and other citizens — on the con- 
tributions that higher education can or should make 
to their solution. A slight majority of all the groups, 
students being the highest, agree that institutions 
of higher education should be agents of social 
change; but there is less agreement concerning the 
specific social problems with which they should be 
concerned. They seemed to agree that problems of 
urbanization are properly the concern of higher 
education, but there is no corresponding agreement 
about problems of unemployment. Faculty, students 
and alumni agreed by a small majority that the high- 



er education institutions should assume leadership 
in the solution of problems of race relations. The 
members of the Citizens’ Advisory Committee did 
not concur in this point of view. 

Despite the uncertainty of these groups, it can be 
said with considerable assurance that higher edu- 
cation should continuously study the underlying 
causes of social problems, as well as possible ways 
of alleviating them. In the years ahead, research 
in these areas should be greatly intensified and 
institutions should assume greater leadership for 
such research. In addition to furnishing expert 
opinions and data on social problems, individuals in 
higher education can also provide leadership for 
other citizens of the state. 

GOAL 7: Higher education should promote the cultural 

development of Oklahoma. 

There was strong agreement among the refer- 
ence groups — faculty, students, alumni, citizens — 
that each institution of higher education should be a 
cultural center. While there was less unanimity as 
to the kinds of cultural activities the institutions 
should maintain and promote, a significant majority 
expressed the belief that each institution should 
strive to develop an outstanding program in one of 
the arts and should promote an interest in the arts 
through museums and exhibits, through cooperation 
with public schools in the development of cultural 
programs and through publications of meritorious 
literary works by the universities. 

These reactions and suggestions reinforce the 
important responsibility of each college and uni- 
versity to become a cultural center in which liberal 
education is given emphasis in the undergraduate 
curriculuni and from which radiate through many 
channels cultural influences that enrich the lives of 
all people in the state and the region. 

Goals Related to the Nature of Higher 
Education 

GOAL 8: Thara should bo a systomatic division of ro- 

sponsibility among Oklohoma institutions of 
higher looming. 

There was general agreement among the refer- 
ence groups and others who were consulted that 
general education should form the core of the cur- 
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riculum in all colleges and universities of the state, 
but that the content of general education need not 
be the same for all students. Both the emphasis on 
the cultural benefits to be derived and the demands 
of competent citizenship support this conclusion. 
In addition to general education, advanced educa- 
tion — undergraduate and graduate in the liberal 
arts — and education preparing for the professions, 
as well as programs for adults, must be available 
in designated institutions. 

The horizontal dispersion of educational func- 
tions and programs is essential if a state system is 
to achieve both quantity and quality. In his book, 
A General Pattern for American Public Higher 
Education, T. R. McConnell stresses the importance 
of concerted planning and coordination in meeting 
the diverse needs of students and society. In his 
words. 

We as a people have the resources to finance a 
reasonably adequate program of higher educa- 
tion; but no state can afford the luxury of un- 
necessary duplication of educational opportuni- 
ties, such as offering specialized, professional, 
or graduate curricula in more institutions than 
required to meet generously the demonstrated 
ne^s of the state or region and to make an ap- 
propriate contribution to the nation’s supply of 
highly educated manpower. Neither can many 
states afford the luxury of turning all their pub- 
lic colleges into universities offering doctoral 
degrees in many fields, shouldering vast outlays 
for personnel and equipment. Even in wealthier 
states, the alternative to sensible allocation of 
responsibilities and the safeguarding of high 
quality is educational enfeeblement. One need 
not look far to see what happens to higher insti- 
tutions when the support is thinly spread. The 
absence of quality is conspicuous.^ 

Certain types of programs should be allocated to 
specifiM institutions. It is both unfeasible and un- 
economical for all institutions to undertake to cover 
the whole broad spectrum of educational needs. A 
state plan is called for that will, on the one hand, 
provide all essential types of post-high school edu- 
cation; and on the other hand, avoid unnecessary 



2 T. R. McConnell, A General Pattern jor American Public 
Higher Education, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1962, p. 142. 



and expensive duplication in programs among the 
institutions. A system of advisory councils might 
be helpful to the State Regents in developing such 
a plan. 

There may be areas of educational need for 
which most satisfactory provision can be made 
through cooperative arrangement with the institu- 
tions in other states. Full consideration should be 
given to such possibilities. 

GOAL 9: Higher education in Oklahoma should con- 

stantly strive to achieve the highest possible 
levels of excellence. 

Much is said and written about the need for pro- 
tecting and improving quality in higher education. 
One of the most effective and succinct statements 
on this issue was made by the Commission on Goals 
for Higher Education in the South in the following 
words: 

A major threat to excellence in higher education 
today is the tendency to attempt too much with 
too little. Colleges are built and opened without 
adequate resources for their support. Two-year 
institutions, instead of perfecting their pro- 
grams, concentrate on trying to expand to four- 
year institutions. Four-year colleges begin offer- 
ing the master’s degree before their undergradu- 
ate work meets minimum standards. Universi- 
ties expand their doctoral offerings into new 
fields without discrimination or adequate prepa- 
ration. And all institutions suffer from the temp- 
tation to offer too many courses in too many 
fields. 

The money directly expended on thin and medi- 
ocre courses is but a small fraction of the costs 
involved. A fearful price is exacted of the stu- 
dent who leaves the institution ill-equipped for 
the heavy responsibilities which he will face. 

What is needed is a policy of self-restraint. Fac- 
ulties and administrators must be willing to 
eliminate unjustifiably small classes. State legis- 
latures should demand and make possible higher 
quality as well as fuller opportunity. Chambers 
of commerce must put educational wisdom 
ahead of civic pride, perhaps striving for the 
best two-year college in the state instead of a 
mediocre four-year college. Religious denomi- 
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nations should concentrate their resources on a 
few strong institutions, making them colleges 
of quality, rather than spreading funds over a 
great number of weaker institutions.^ 



GOAL 10: Graduate instruction and research of high 

quality should be provided and adequately 
supported. 

Graduate instruction and research are costly 
and must be carefully planned and directed. In 
response to the growing demand for programs be- 
yond the bachelor’s degree by public school teach- 
ers and administrators, some colleges — public 
aiid private — will be justified in offering addi- 
tional master’s degree programs. Programs at 
this level should be undertaken only when it has 
been demonstrated that such needs exist and that 
such programs can be added without jeopardizing 
other necessary programs. 

The need for college teachers, especially for 
teachers in junior colleges, is becoming more and 
more critical. There is a growing conviction 
among educators that graduate programs de- 
signed to produce research scholars do not neces- 
sarily serve equally satisfactorily to prepare col- 
lege teachers. Some authorities suggest, therefore, 
that graduate programs be designed especially for 
the preparation of college teachers. Such a pro- 
gram should be no less rigorous in its demands for 
sound scholarship than is the research program 
culminating in the doctorate, but the emphasis in 
the program and competencies to be achieved 
should be focused on producing an effective teach- 
er-scholar rather than a research scholar. 

Good research, like high quality instruction, is 
an essential element of graduate education. It is 
a means of attracting outstanding scholars to the 
staff and outstanding students to the program. It 
is an effective means of promoting social and eco- 
nomic development, and it may be directed to 
serving the national interest. 

Doctoral programs including instruction and 
original research should be limited to universities 



3 "Within Our Reach,” Report of The Commission on Goals 
for Higher Education in the South, Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board, 1961, pp. 23-25. 



that can conduct them on a high plane of quality. 
A university should usually undertake to develop 
“peaks of excellence” in a limited number of 
fields rather than to spread its resources over a 
wide area. Programs based on this principle of se- 
lective specialization in the universities should be 
coordinated so as to keep at a minimum costly 
and unnecessary duplication and to provide for co- 
operative inter-institutional programs in fields in 
which personnel and facilities are complemen- 
tary. 

Having stressed the importance of graduate in- 
struction and research and the necessity of avoid- 
ing unnecessary and costly duplication, it must 
be emphasized that when all of the justifiable 
economies are exercised, education at this level 
is still costly. The institutions should not be com- 
pelled to carry this phase of their programs at the 
expense of other equally important activities; 
therefore, the state should provide adequate sup- 
port for graduate education and research. 

GOAL 11: Higher education in Oklahoma should be 
sensitive to and receptive to new concepts, 
developments and procedures. 

Higher education as a profession, like other pro- 
fessions, is subject to improvement through re- 
search and experimentation. From this research 
and experimentation conducted by the institutions 
themselves, or by other institutions, emerge new 
theories of learning, new procedures for teaching 
and directing learning, and new methods of revis- 
ing and organizing curricula. Automation produces 
obsolescence in higher education just as it does 
in other professions. Institutional research relat- 
ing to all of the factors that affect its quality and 
efficiency is basic to the maintenance of excel- 
lence. 

Goals Related to Effectiveness and Support 

GOAL 12: Educational institutions in Oklahoma should 
strive to achieve a high level of efficiency and 
effectiveness. 

1. 1 the interest of giving maximal educational 
retuiiis for each dollar spent, higher education in- 
stitutions in Oklahoma must employ rigorous cri- 
teria of self-appraisal. They must give considera- 
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tion to the full use of their facilities on a year- 
round basis; they must achieve full utilitization of 
instructional space by coordinating size of classes 
with the seating capacity of classrooms and by 
scheduling classes at the less popular hours. They 
must make full use of technological aids in teach- 
ing so that the ratio of students per faculty mem- 
ber may be increased without impairing quality of 
instruction and they must correct over-expansion 
of course offerings. 

GOAL 1 3: The state should provide the fullest possible 
support for higher education. 

Financing higher education adequately consti- 
tutes a special problem in Oklahoma. Despite the 
fact that the percent of general income of the state 
given to the support of higher education was above 
both the national and regional average in 1968-69, 
the average salaries paid faculty members in pub- 
lic universities were $342 below the national ave- 



rage and $622 below the regional average. In the 
state four-year colleges Oklahoma was $78 below 
the national and $43 above the regional average. 
In the two-year colleges Oklahoma was $345 below 
the regional and $1,241 below the national aver- 
age.^ This means that in order to hold its own in 
inter-institutional competition for faculty and 
graduate students, Oklahoma must exert an ex- 
traordinary financ:al effort. It means also, as al- 
ready suggested, that the institutions must en- 
deavor to operate at a maximum level of efficien- 
cy. 

But members of the faculty should not find it 
necessary to seek research contracts or to find 
other sources of supplementary income in order to 
maintain a satisfactory level of income. The great- 
er the extent to which faculty members disperse 
their energies under economic pressure the great- 
er is the jeopardy to the quality of higher educa- 
tion. 



* operating Budget Needs of the Oklahoma State System of 
Higher Education for the 1970-71 Fiscal Year, Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education, p. 40. 



CHAPTER IV 

STUDENT ENROLLMENTS 
AND PROJECTIONS 

Oklahoma currently maintains thirty-five col- 
leges and universities, eighteen of which are state- 
supported, five of which are community junior 
colleges with both local and state support, and 
twelve are maintained by churches or private 
agencies. Oklahoma ranks in the top quintile 
among the states in the provision of higher educa- 
tion for its citizens at the state level, with one state 
institution for each 107,000 citizens. Currently, one 
out of every twenty-five Oklahoma citizens is en- 
rolled in college, as compared with one out of forty- 
two a decade ago. At the beginning of the 1060’ s, 
the average Oklahoma community of 10,000 people 
sent 237 students off to college. At the close of the 
decade, that same community had 404 students en- 
rolled in college. 

Latest figures compiled by the State Regents 
reveal that about 67 per cent of Oklahoma s high 
school graduates go on to college, as compared 
with the national average of about 60 per cent. Ta- 
ble 9 shows that in the spring of 1969, Oklahoma 
high schools graduated a total of 35,809 seniors. In 
the fall semester of 1969, Oklahoma colleges and 
universities enrolled 25,180 first-time freshmen, 
a number equal to about 70 per cent of the spring 
high school graduates. After allowance is made for 
student migration, it appears that about 67 per 
cent of the Oklahoma high school graduates went 
on to college in the 1969 fall semester. This college- 
going rate places Oklahoma near the top among 
the fifty states. 

More than four-fifths of Oklahoma’s higher edu- 
cation enrollment is concentrated in the public 
sector, with the remainder in private institutions. 
As indicated by Figure 4, the share of the total en- 
rollment going to private institutions decreased 
from about 22 per cent in 1959 to 17 per cent in 1969. 
Other trends revealed by Figure 4 show that there 
has been a significant increase in the relative per- 



centage of students attending the state four-year 
colleges as compared with those enrolled in state 
universities. In 1959, the two state universities en- 
rolled 38 per cent of the total in Oklahoma higher 
education, as compared with 26 per cent enrolled 
in the state four-year institutions. In 1969, the four- 
year colleges enrolled 35.4 per cent of the total, as 
compared with 34.9 per cent at the state universi- 
ties. 

TAILS 9 

FIRST-TIME-ENTERING FRESHMEN IN OKLAHOMA 
COLLEGES AS COMPARED WITH SPRING HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES THE SAME YEAR, 
1964-1969 



Y««r 


Oklahsnw High 
SchMl 6ni4ufltM 


rirsMImt 

PrGshmGn 


RfltlG Gf First- 
Tim# FrGshmGn t# 
H. $« GrctiiNitGS 


1964 


29,939 


18,391 


61.4 


1965 


35,668 


23,016 


64.5 


1966 


34,580 


22,892 


66.2 


1967 


34,054 


22,680 


66.6 


1968 


34,645 


24,559 


70.9 


1969 


35,809 


25,306 


70.7 



Historical Increases 

Student enrollment in all Oklahoma higher ed- 
ucation — both public and private — increased 
from about 56,000 to 103,000 during the decade of 
the 1960’s, up 83 per cent in ten years. Table 10 
shows enrollment trends for each institution and 
by type of control for that period. In the eighteen 
institutions of the State System, enrollments in- 
creased by nearly 100 per cent from 1959 to 1969, 
going up from 41,882 to a total of 83,291. 

By type of institution, the greatest gains over 
the past decade were made by state four-year col- 
leges, which increased by 155 per cent, as coin- 
pared with a 70 per cent increase for state universi- 
ties and 67 per cent for state two-year colleges. 
Meanwhile community junior colleges were grow- 
ing by 97 per cent and private institutions were go- 
ing up by 44 per cent. 

Central State College led all public institutions 
in growth during the ten-year period, increasing 
from 3,400 students to more than 10,500. South- 
western State College likewise showed unusual 




growth, moving up from 1,800 to more than 5,000. 
Other unusual increases were shown by Northern 
Oklahoma College and Cameron State Agricultur- 
al College. In the private sector, Oklahoma Chris- 
tian College and Saint Gregory’s College were the 
most virile, followed by Bethany Nazarene Col- 
lege. 

Growth by Sex and Class 

The number of women going to college in- 
creased comparatively more than men during the 
decade just past. Over the past five years alone, 
as shown in Table 11, the number of women in- 
creased by more than one-half, as compared with 
an increase of one-third for men. The 1964 ratio of 
men to women in the State System was 66:34. The 
1969 ratio was 63:37. Thus sixty-three out of every 
one hundred students in higher education are still 
men, in spite of the recent gains made by women. 
An indication of things to come, however, is the 
fact that the absolute increase in women at the 
freshman level over the past five years equaled 
that of men, with the percentage increase doubling 
that of men. Also, the absolute increase in w<xnen 
at the graduate level exceeded that of men, and 
the relative increase at that level was two and one- 
half times that of men. 

By academic class, college seniors increased by 
57 per cent, leading juniors by about 10 per cent, 
followed by sc^homores and freshmen in that or- 
der. Graduates increased by 30 per cent and pro- 
fessional students by 4 per cent. 




Table 12 reveals that ai^roximately 84 per cent 
of the students enrolled in Oklahoma colleges and 
universities are residents, 14 per cent come from 
other states, and 2 per cent come from foreign 
countries. In the public sector, 87.4 per cent of the 
total is from Oklahoma, 11 per cent from other 
states, and 1.6 per coit from foreign countries. 
Comparable figures for private colleges are 68.4 
per cent, 28.9 per cent and 2.7 per cent. In the pub- 
lic sector, state universities enroll two-thirds of 
all non-residents. For the state as a whole about 
16 per cent of the students enrolled are non-resi- 
dents, as compared with the national average of 
20 per cent. 



Academic Aptitude and Achievement 

Table 13 presents the distribution of Oklahoma 
college-bound students on the American College 
Testing battery, which is a measure of ability to do 
college-level work. Approximately 22,000 students 
took the ACT test in Oklahoma in 1969, scoring a 
Mean (average) of 19.2, as compared with a naticmal 
Mean of 19.7 (see Figure 5), placing Oklahoma at 
approximately the 45th percentile on national norms. 

One possible explanation for the below-average 
performance of Oklahoma’s college-bound students 
as compared with national norms is the fact that 
a greater-than-average percentage of Oklahoma 
young people go on to college than the national aver- 
age. Generally, the smaller the percentage of a 
state’s youth going on to college, the higher the 
academic aptitude of those students. Provided that 
all of a state’s high school graduates went on to 
college, a phenomenon which should occur in Okla- 
homa by the year 1980, the aptitude level of college 
freshmen would be identical with that of high school 
seniors. Collegiate programs would then need to be 
broadened to take care of the aptitudes and interests 
of the total qiectrum of students, rather than a 
college-going elite as in former years. Oklahoma 
will need to plan carefully in order to reflect this 
movement in its admissions policies, institutional 
functions, and educational programs. 

Aptitude and Achievement by Sex 

It will be noted that boys scored higher on the 
ACT test in 1969 than did girls, both in Oklahoma 
and at the national level. However, as revealed in 
Table 14, girls made better grade averages in high 
school than did boys, with girls compiling a grade- 
point average of 2.9 (based on a four-point scale) 
as compared with an average of 2.6 for boys. Thus, 
even though boys showed greater ability to achieve, 
girls actually achieve better in high school. These 
are important points to considei* when establishing 
admissions standards. 

College Admssions Standards 

Currently, any readent of Oklahoma who (a) 
is a graduate of an accredited high school, (b) has 
participated in the ACT testing program, and (c) 
meets at least one of the following requirements is 
eligible for admission to either of the state uni- 
versities in the State System. 
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TAiLE 10 

FALL SEMESTER HEAD-COUNT ENROLLMENT IN OKLAHOMA COLLEGES, 
1959-1969, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTIONAL CONTROLa 



InstinrtlMi 


lese 


19M 




% ef liK. 

leee ever 
1959 


Stoto 


ou 


10,264 


14,163 


17,607 


71.5 


Sch. of Medicine 


412 


594 


782 


89.8 


Sch. of Nursing 


121 


75 


100 


(17.4)b 


OSU 


10,147 


13,038 


17,304 


70.5 


Sch. of Vet. Med. 


151 


176 


188 


24.5 


Okmulgee Tech. 


1,277 


1,917 


2,297 


79.9 


Tech. Inst., Oklo. City 


— 


463 


1,246 




CSC 


3,398 


6,966 


10,572 


211.1 


ECSC 


1,614 


2,321 


3,003 


86.1 


NESC 


2,415 


4,138 


5,776 


139.2 


NWSC 


1,105 


1,535 


2,507 


126.9 


SESC 


1,644 


2,175 


2,445 


48.7 


swsc 


1,822 


3,159 


5,070 


178.3 


OOA 


724 


651 


980 


35.4 


Panhandle 


937 


913 


1,338 


42.8 


LU 


633 


925 


1,225 


93.5 


Cameron 


1,404 


2,027 


3,524 


151.0 


Connors 


442 


519 


749 


69.5 


Eastern 


912 


879 


1,286 


41.0 


Murray 


403 


549 


757 


87.8 


NEOAMC 


1,105 


1,712 


2,420 


119.0 


NOC 


511 


801 


1,338 


161.8 


OAAA 


441 


657 


777 


76.2 


Total State 


41,882 


^0,353 


83,291 


98.9 


Community 


Altus 


233 


436 


638 


173.8 


B Reno 


83 


207 


437 


426.5 


AAuskogee 


172 








Poteou 


364 


135 


367 


0.8 


Sayre 


136 


190 


230 


69.1 


Seminole 


44 


106 


359 


715.9 


Total Community 


1,032 


1,074 


2,031 


96.8 


Privato 


Tulsa 


5,157 


5,835 


6,540 


26.8 


Ben. Hts. 


313 


58 






Bethany 


884 


1,403 


1,548 


75.1 


OBU 


1,261 


1,339 


1,642 


30.2 


OCC 


245 


625 


1,110 


353.1 


OCU 


2,941 


2,490 


2,401 


(18.4) 


Phillips 


1,184 


1,451 


1,346 


13.7 


Bacone 


209 


469 


574 


174.6 


St. Greg. 


74 


192 


577 


679.7 


Bart. Wes. 


— 


201 


177 




Southwestern Col. 


— 


135 


803 




Oral Roberts U. 


— 




878 




Oklahoma Bible 


--- 




69 





Total Privote 12,268 14,198 17,665 44.0 

GKANP TOTAL 55,182 75,625 102,987 86.6 

mrellmnts in eff*ca«pws cnnitrt, and thos* in odvlt ndHcatien or corrtspondonc* courses. 

■foronlhosos indicolo o loss over llio lon-yoar period. 
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TAILE 1 1 

ENROLLMENT BY SEX AND BY CLASS IN THE OKLAHOMA 
STATE SYSnM OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1964-69 



CtassHlMtiMi 


1M4 


19«9 


% ef Inc. 
1M9 ever 
1904 


Mnnber 


Percent 


Nember 


Percent 


Freshmen 












Men 


14,165 


65.5 


17,937 


61.5 


26.6 


Women 


7,460 


34.5 


11,203 


38.5 


50.2 


Total Freshmen 


21,625 


100.0 


29,140 


100.0 


34.8 


Sophomores 












Men 


8,074 


64.9 


11,312 


62.5 


40.1 


Women 


4,376 


35.1 


6,799 


37.5 


55.4 


Total Sophomores 


12,450 


100.0 


18,111 


100.0 


45.5 


Juniors 












Men 


5,849 


64.7 


8,493 


63.3 


45.2 


Women 


3,187 


35.3 


4,922 


36.7 


54.4 


Total Juniors 


9,036 


100.0 


13,415 


100.0 


48.5 


Seniors 












Men 


5,711 


67.0 


8,782 


65.6 


53.8 


Women 


2,809 


33.0 


4,613 


34.4 


64.2 


Total Seniors 


8,520 


100.0 


13,395 


100.0 


57.2 


Graduates 












Men 


4,489 


68.7 


5,398 


63.8 


20.2 


Women 


2,046 


31.3 


3,067 


36.2 


49.9 


Total Graduates 


6,535 


100.0 


8,465 


100.0 


29.5 


Specials 












Men 


1,296 


57.7 


908 


52.2 


129.9) 


Women 


950 


42.3 


830 


47.8 


(12.6) 


Total Specials 


2,246 


100.0 


1,738 


100.0 


(22.6) 


Professionals 












Men 


966 


95.2 


994 


94.0 


2.9 


Women 


49 


4.8 


64 


6.0 


30.6 


Total Professionals 


1,015 


100.0 


1,058 


100.0 


4.2 


Total Men 


40,550 


66.0 


53,824 


63.1 


32.7 


Total Women 


20,877 


34.0 


31,498 


36.9 


50.9 


GRAND TOTAL 


61,427 


100.0 


85,322 


100.0 


38.9 
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TABLE 12 



GEOGRAPHIC ORIGIN OF STUDENTS IN OKLAHOMA COLLEGES, 

1964 AND 1969 







19*4 








19*9 






Jypm •# 

lnstitirti«fi 


Tatel 


Okie. 


Stet* 


F«r. 


Tetel 


Okie. 


Oet-ef* 

Stete 


Fer. 


Public 

Universities 


28,046 


21,945 


5,156 


945 


35,981 


28,500 


6,532 


949 


4-Year Colleges 


22,783 


21,511 


1,151 


121 


36,440 


34,321 


1,895 


224 


2-Year Colleges 


9,524 


8,719 


687 


118 


10,870 


9,999 


757 


114 


Community Colleges 


1,074 


979 


91 


4 


2,031 


1,760 


230 


41 


Total Public 


61,427 


53,154 


7,085 


1,188 


85,322 


74,580 


9,414 


1,328 


Private 


14,198 


10,285 


3,631 


282 


17,665 


12,089 


5,108 


468 


GRAND TOTAL 


75,625 


63,439^ 


10,716 


1,470 


102,987 


86,669 


14,522 


1,796 



PERCENT TABLE 







19*4 






1949 




Typeef 

InstiteHen 


Tetel 


Okie. 


Out-ef- 

State 


F#re 


Tetel 


Okie. 


Oet-ef* 

Stete 


fmr* 


Public 

Universities 


100.0 


78.2 


18.4 


3.4 


100.0 


79.2 


18.2 


2.6 


4-Year Colleges 


100.0 


94.4 


5.1 


0.5 


100.0 


94.2 


5.2 


0.6 


2-Year Colleges 


100.0 


91.5 


7.2 


1.3 


100.0 


92.0 


7.0 


1.0 


Community Colleges 


100.0 


91.2 


8.5 


0.3 


100.0 


86.7 


11.3 


2.0 


Total Public 


100.0 


86.5 


11.5 


2.0 


100.0 


87.4 


11.0 


1.6 


Private 


100.0 


72.4 


25.6 


2.0 


100.0 


68.4 


28.9 


2.7 


GRAND TOTAL 


100.0 


83.9 


14.2 


1.9 


100.0 


84.2 


14.1 


1.7 
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TAUf 13 



DISTRIBUTION AND PERCENTIU RANKS OF AMERICAN COLLEGE TESTING PROGRAM 
COMPOSITE SCORES FOR OKLAHOMA COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS, 1968-69 



Seal* 


■•ys 

Freq Pr 


Fr«q 


Girls 

Pr 


Total 

Froq Pr 


Scale 


36 


0 


99 


0 


99 


0 


99 


36 


35 


0 


99 


0 


99 


0 


99 


35 


34 


2 


99 


0 


99 


2 


99 


34 


33 


7 


99 


3 


99 


10 


99 


33 


32 


23 


99 


13 


99 


36 


99 


32 


31 


67 


99 


16 


99 


83 


99 


31 


30 


131 


99 


58 


99 


189 


99 


30 


29 


186 


97 


96 


99 


282 


98 


29 


28 


309 


95 


156 


97 


465 


96 


28 


27 


410 


92 


252 


95 


662 


94 


27 


26 


497 


88 


318 


93 


815 


90 


26 


25 


556 


83 


411 


89 


967 


86 


25 


24 


662 


78 


419 


85 


1081 


81 


24 


23 


669 


72 


601 


80 


1270 


76 


23 


22 


692 


66 


616 


74 


1308 


70 


22 


21 


692 


60 


738 


68 


1430 


63 


21 


20 


796 


53 


721 


61 


1517 


57 


20 


19 


757 


46 


809 


53 


1566 


49 


19 


18 


782 


39 


857 


45 


1639 


42 


18 


17 


702 


33 


797 


37 


1499 


35 


17 


16 


662 


27 


691 


30 


1353 


28 


16 


15 


608 


21 


631 


23 


1239 


22 


15 


14 


554 


16 


562 


17 


1116 


17 


14 


13 


467 


11 


469 


12 


936 


12 


13 


12 


352 


8 


349 


8 


701 


8 


12 


11 


270 


5 


280 


5 


550 


5 


11 


10 


193 


3 


173 


3 


366 


3 


10 


9 


119 


2 


97 


2 


216 


2 


9 


8 


71 


1 


77 


1 


148 


1 


8 


7 


31 


1 


38 


1 


69 


1 


7 


6 


14 


1 


22 


1 


36 


1 


6 


5 


11 


1 


8 


1 


19 


1 


5 


4 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


4 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


2 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Number of 
Students 


11,295 




10,281 




21,576 






AAEAN 




19.6 




18.7 




19.2 


MEAN 


S.D. 




5.2 




4.8 




5.1 


S. D. 



SOURCE: Th« American College Testing Program. 
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1. Maintained an average grade of “B-” or 
above in the four years of his high school 
study (2.5 or higher on a 4.0 scale). 

2. Ranked scholastically among the upper 
one-half of the members of his high school 
graduating class. 

3. Attained a Composite Standard Score on 
the ACT test which would place him among 
the upper one-half of high school seniors, 
based on twelfth-grade national norms. 

'When the admissions criteria as set forth above are 
compared with the scores and grade-point averages 
presented in Tables 13 and 14, it is discovered that 
at least 75 percent of all the students taking the 
ACT test in Oklahoma in 1969 was eligible to enter 
either of the state universities under one criterion 
or another. 

For example, the Composite Standard Score re- 
quired to enter a state university last fall was 16, 
and the grade-point average required was 2.5. It will 
be noted that 76 per cent of the boys and 74 per cent 
of the girls scored at or above that level. With re 
gard to gradepoint average, 58 per cent of the boys 
and 77 per cent of the girls compiled an average of 
2.5 or above. Thus, a minimum of 76 per cent of the 
boys and 77 per cent of the girls was eligible to 
attend a state university in 1969 on the basis of the 
admissions criteria in effect. 

It is generally agreed that approximately the top 
one-half of high school graduates has the academic 
aptitude to complete a rigorous baccalaureate pro- 
gram at a university or four-year college. Using 
that figure as a rule-of-thumb, it appears that the 
current admissions criteria in Oklahoma required 
for entrance into both the state universities and 
four-year colleges are set below the standards 
necessary to guarantee that students entering these 
institutions are of the quality to be able to achieve 
at an acceptable level. Provided that the two uni- 
versities accepted students at the Mean or above 
based on Oklahoma college-going norms (instead 
of high school senior norms as at present), the ACT 
score necessary for entrance would rise from 16 to 
19, and the grade-point average from 2.5 to 2.75. 

In the event that the four-year colleges were to 
accept the upper two-thirds of the college-bound 
students (instead of the upper two-thirds of high 
school seniors as at present), the ACT score required 



for entrance at those institutions would rise from 
13 to 16, and the grade-point average from 2.2 to about 
2.5. 




Although college enrollments in Oklahoma and 
in the nation have incre^'^ed dramatically since 
World War n, the proportion of the population stay- 
ing in college through the bachelor’s degree is still 
on the order of only 2-in-lO nationally. Figure 6 re- 
veals that Oklahoma is probably slightly above the 
national average in this regard. For every 100 stu- 
dents enrolled in the fifth grade in Oklahoma public 
schools in 1957-58, there were 22 graduates from 
Oklahoma colleges and universities with bachelor’s 
degrees in 1968-69. Thus it appears, on the basis of 
gross retention ratios, that about 22 of every 100 
Oklahomans currently go on to graduate from col- 
lege with a bachelor’s degree. It should be realized, 
of course, that not all Oklahomans graduate from 
Oklahoma colleges, nor are all those who receive 
degrees from Oklahoma colleges resident students. 
However, it is believed that the gross ratios pre- 
sented here are relatively close. 

In dealing with retention ratios and college 
dropout, it is important to note that not all those 
who enter a post-high school institution should be 
expected to proceed to the bachelor’s degree, even 
though about 90 per cent of the college-bound boys 
and 80 per cent of the coliege-bound girls in Okla- 
homa last year announced their intention to pro- 
ceed to the bachelor’s degree or higher.' Obvious- 
ly, since less than half of those entering college as 
freshmen can realistically expect to be awarded 
the bachelor’s degree under current conditions, 
there is a significant gap between students’ expec- 
tations and current reality, particularly if the as- 
sumption is made that the universities and four- 
year colleges should accept only those students who 
possess the qualities necessary to go on to the bach- 
elor’s degree. In the future, it is likely that, as the 
aptitude of college students begins to look more 
and more like that of high school seniors, the pro- 
portion of high school graduates enrolling in two- 
year institutions should incfease vis-a-vis those 



' "ACT High School Profile Report, Students Tested 1968-69 
School Year," American College Testing Program. 
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enrolling in universities and four-year colleges. 
Otherwise, the overall quality of bachelor’s degree 
graduates is certain to decline. 

Gross retention ratios established in Oklahoma 
colleges over the past ten years reveal that where- 
as students are taking longer to complete their 
academic programs, student retention has 
changed little during that period. If anything, re- 

TAILE 14 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE AVERAGE OF FOUR HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADES COMPILED BY OKLAHOMA 
HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE-BOUND SENIORS, 
1968-690 



Grodl# 

AvGrago 


B«ys 

frtn 


Pr 


Girls 

Pr 


Total 

Frog Pr 


4.00 


527 


98 


933 


95 


1460 


96 


375 


569 


92 


824 


86 


1393 


90 


3.50 


640 


87 


934 


77 


1574 


82 


3.25 


930 


80 


1158 


67 


2088 


73 


3.00 


1149 


70 


1372 


54 


2521 


62 


275 


1240 


59 


1310 


41 


2550 


50 


2.50 


1251 


47 


1091 


28 


2342 


38 


2.25 


1414 


35 


879 


18 


2293 


27 


2.00 


1382 


22 


748 


10 


2130 


16 


175 


847 


12 


357 


5 


1204 


8 


1.50 


443 


6 


168 


2 


611 


4 


1.25 


230 


2 


75 


1 


305 


2 


1.00 


112 


1 


23 


1 


135 


1 


0.75 


26 


1 


3 


1 


29 


1 


0.50 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0.25 


3 


1 


1 


1 


4 


1 


0.00 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IN VARIOUS 
GRADE AVERAGE CATEGORIES 



3.5 - 4.0 


16 


27 


21 


2.5 - 3.4 


42 


50 


46 


1.5 - 2.4 


38 


22 


30 


0.5 - U 


3 


1 


2 


o 

• 

o 

o 


0 


0 


0 


Moan 


2.60 


2.91 


275 


S.D. 


072 


0.68 


0.71 


No. of studonts 


10764 


9,876 


20,640 



^Averoges compiled on bosis of high school grades in English, 
molhemoticSf social studies* and natural science as reported by 
students. 



SOURCE: American College Testing Program. 



tention has probably decreased during that time. 
Table 15 makes it appear that there has been a 
slight improvement in overall retention, since the 
ratio of college seniors to college freshmen has in- 
creased from 48.7 to 50.9 since 1957. However, Ta- 
ble 16 shows that the ratio between the number of 
’oachelor’s degrees awarded and college seniors 
enrolled that same year has declined, as has the 
ratio of degrees conferred to college freshmen en- 
rolled four years earlier. In sununary, what ap- 
pears to have been an improvement in student re- 
tention turns out on closer examination to be a 
factor of longer programs, a greater number of 
part-time students, or perhaps some other factors 
not immediately apparent. 

One aspect of this problem is encouraging. Had 
the four-year colleges improved their retention 
significantly during the past twelve years instead 
of holding it fairly stationary, the result probably 
would have meant a lowering of standards for 
bachelor’s degree holders, since a much wider 
band of the intellectual spectrum is now enrolled 
than in 1957. Had retention improved markedly at 
the same time the intellectual level of the student 
body was going down, there would have been 
grounds for concern. As it is, the state’s concern 
should be focused not on the fact that Oklahoma 
is not keeping a high proportion of its students in 
college, but that Oklahoina institutions some- 
times fail to retain the type of students who should 
be retained, and sometimes fail to drop out those 
who should not be retained. Also, concern should 
be focused on whether the state is providing the 
right kinds of programs in the right kinds of insti- 
tutions for all students, regardless of their degree 
objectives. 

Enrollment Projections 
to 1980 

One of the most important aspects of the cur- 
rent study involves the projection of student enroll- 
ments from now through the decade of the 1970’ s. 
For this purpose, historical college enrollment da- 
ta were examined, together with retention and 
graduation data, ratios between high school grad- 
uates and college attendance, and the like, in order 
to develop a sound base from which to forecast. 
As a first step in projecting college students, it was 
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FIGURE 6 



RATE OF STUDENT RETCNTION IN OKLAHOMA FROM GRADE 
FIVE THROUGH GRADUATION FROM COLLEGEo 



1fS7- IfM- 19*3- Spr§. Ml 19«t- 

195t 19*1 1964 1965 1965 1969 




Fifth Ninth ElnyMith Hlfh IntnrMl CnIInf* 

Ormln Oiwl* 0r«6« SdranI C«ll«f« 6rn6u«t«s 

Gr«6t 



*EI«m«ntary and lacondary school ratios wora dovolopod on tho basis of onrollmonh in Oklahoma public Khools only, oxcluding parachial 
schools. First'tim# collogo onrallmonis In 1965 includo out-of'Slate studonts, but oxcludo Oklahoma studonts going eut*of*stato. Collogo gradu* 
alts in 1961-69 includo somo studonts who ontorad collogo prior to 1965, oxcludo studonts ontoring in 1965 who did rot graduato in 1961-69. 
Excludos graduatos of two-yoar collogos not going on to four-yoor graduation. 

SOURCES Public school dlota fumishod by Statistical Sorvicos Division, Oklahoma State Dopartmont of Education. Dote for higher oducation 
from files of tho Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Educotion. 
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TABLE 1 5 



RATIO OF COLLEGE SENIORS IN OKLAHOMA HIGHER EDUCATION TO COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN ENROLLED FOUR YEARS EARLIER, 1 957-1 969« 



Year 


Frashman 


Sophomoras 


Juniors 


Seniors 


Rirtio of Seniors 
to Freshmen 
4 Years Earlier 


1957 


16,209 






•MM 


- 


1958 


17,177 


10,941 


— 


— 




1959 


17,218 


11,569 


8,057 


— 




1960 


18,339 


11,966 


8,549 


7,892 


48.7 


1961 


20,000 


12,851 


8,973 


8,324 


48.5 


1962 


19,962 


13,444 


9,569 


8,818 


51.2 


1963 


20,844 


14,149 


10,016 


9,528 


52.0 


1964 


25,586 


14,918 


11,067 


10,196 


51.0 


1965 


32,345 


18,157 


11,751 


11,175 


56.0 


1966 


31,130 


20,547 


13,104 


11,634 


55.8 


1967 


31,941 


21,598 


15,339 


12,990 


50.8 


1968 


34,513 


22,156 


15,650 


15,089 


46.7 


1969 


34,650 


21,843 


16,340 


15,838 


50.9 


^Includes 

Excludes 


stuefents in residence at main 
adult education^ extension, and 


and branch campuses of all 
correspondence* 


institutions in Oklahoma 


higher education^ 


both public and private. 



necessary to arrive at the expected number of high 
school graduates for the next ten years. Table 17 
presents that projection, which indicates that the 
number of high school graduates from Oklahoma 
public schools will rise from the current level of 
35,800 to slightly more than 40,000 by the year 1980. 
Between 1959 and 1969, high school graduates in- 
creased from about 26,000 to the neighborhood of 
36,000, an increase of 39 per cent for the decade. 
The projected increase from now through 1980 is 
only about 12 per cent, but these increases could be 
modified upward in the event that Oklahoma’s 
migration patterns stabilize or turn around over 
the next few years. 

The second step in projecting college enroll- 
ments was to make some assumptions with regard 
to relationships between high school graduates and 
college freshmen, etc., with these relationships 
for the most part based on historical trends. These 
assumptions are set out below: 



TAILE 16 

BACHELOR’S DEGREES CONFERRED IN OKLAHOMA 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 1960-1969, AS A RATIO 
OF COLLEGE SENIORS THE SAME YEAR AND 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN FOUR YEARS EARLIER 



Years 


iecheler’s Degrees 


Number 


As a Retie of Cellege 
Seniors the Some Year 


As e Retie of Freshmen 
Four Years Earlier 


1959-60 


6,455 


83.3 


41.7 


1960-61 


6,575 


83.3 


40.6 


1961-62 


6,571 


78.9 


38.3 


1962-63 


6,987 


79.2 


40.6 


1963-64 


7,459 


78.3 


40.7 


1964-65 


7,790 


76.4 


39.0 


1965-66 


8,495 


76.0 


42.6 


1966-67 


8,879 


76.3 


42.6 


1967-68 


9,351 


72.0 


36.5 


1968-69 


11,103 


73.6 


34.1 



SOURCE: Vom the files of the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 

Education* 
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1. By 1980, a number equivalent to 85 per cent 
of the high school graduates in Oklahoma will 
enroll in college as first-time freshmen, as 
compared with a current figure of 70 per cent. 

2. The relative proportion of out-of-state stu- 
dents to Oklahoma students in Oklahoma 
colleges will remain at current levels, about 
15 per cent. 

3. The ratio of total freshmen to first-time 
freshmen will be 1.40 in 1980, as compared 
with a current figure of 1.37. 

4. The ratio of sophomores to freshmen will 
rise from .70 to .75 by 1980. 

5. The retention ratio between the sophomore 
and junior years of college will remain ap- 
proximately at current levels, about .74. 

6. The retention ratio between the junior and 
senior years of college will rise from 101.2 to 
103.9 by 1980. 



7. The relative proportion of students attending 
two-year institutions in the public sector will 
go up from a current figure of 18 per cent to 
26 per cent by 1980. 

8. The proportion of graduate students to total 
enrollment in higher education will rise from 
a current figure of 11 per cent to a 1980 figure 
of 16 per cent. 

9. The proportion of the total college enrollment 
attending public institutions will increase 
from about 83 per cent at present to 86.5 per 
cent by 1980. 

10. New urban junior colleges will open in Tulsa 
and Midwest City in the 1970 fall semester, 
with additional units in the Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City areas to be added subsequently. 

Tables 18, 19, and 20 contain projections of total 
college enrollment, public college enrollment, and 
private college enrollment from now through the 
fall semester of 1980. It is projected that total en- 



TABLE 17 



ENROLLMENT BY GRADE IN OKLAHOMA PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
1966-67 THROUGH 1968-69 ACTUAL, WITH PROJECTIONS THROUGH 1979-80 



Ygw* 


1st 


2inI 


3rd 


4th 


5th 


4th 


7th 


ith 


9th 


10th 


11th 


nth 


Grads 


1966-67 


56,550 


52,899 


51,218 


51,283 


50,922 


49,699 


50,836 


49,839 


47,692 


45701 


41,255 


37,503 


34,054 


1967-68 


56,292 


52,860 


51,962 


50,581 


50724 


50785 


50719 


50,373 


49,871 


46,659 


42,683 


38,089 


34,645 


1968-69 


S7J023 


52,864 


51797 


51,751 


50,468 


51,182 


51,573 


50,245 


50,260 


48,982 


43,682 


39711 


35,853 


1969-70 


55,440 


53/(90 


51,940 


51,280 


51,335 


50,215 


51,690 


51,215 


50,145 


49,255 


45,945 


40,320 


36,690 


1970-71 


52,375 


52,000 


52,555 


5M20 


50,870 


51,080 


50715 


51,330 


51,110 


49,140 


46,300 


42705 


38790 


1971-72 


47,055 


49,130 


51,090 


52,030 


51,010 


50,615 


51790 


50,360 


51,225 


50,090 


46,290 


42735 


38,890 


1972-73 


43,940 


44,140 


48,270 


50780 


51,615 


50,755 


51,120 


51,230 


50,260 


50,200 


47,285 


42725 


38,880 


1973-76 


45,320 


41,215 


43770 


47790 


50,175 


51,360 


51,265 


50760 


51,125 


49,255 


47790 


43,645 


39715 


1974-75 


45765 


42,510 


40700 


42,935 


47705 


49,925 


51,875 


50,905 


50,660 


50,100 


46,695 


43,835 


39,890 


1975-76 


46,900 


42,930 


41765 


40,100 


42,590 


47,170 


50725 


51,510 


50,805 


49,650 


47795 


43,100 


39,220 


1976-77 


47,450 


44,000 


42,175 


41,350 


39,780 


42,380 


47,640 


50,070 


51,405 


49790 


47,170 


43,930 


39,975 


1977-78 


48,000 


44,500 


43,230 


41750 


41,020 


39,580 


42,805 


47,305 


49,970 


50,375 


47,300 


43,540 


39,620 


1978-79 


48,600 


45,025 


43720 


42,800 


41,415 


40,815 


39,975 


42,505 


47,210 


48,970 


47,855 


43,660 


39730 


1979-80 


49,150 


45,590 


44,235 


43,280 


42,460 


41,210 


41,225 


39,695 


42,420 


46,265 

9 


46,520 


44,170 


40,195 



SOURCE: Enrollment doto for the 1966-67 through the 1968-69 school yeor were obtoined from the Stotisticol Services Division, Gklohomo Stole 
Deportment of Edvcolion. 
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TABLE 18 



FALL HEAD-COUNT ENROLLMENTS IN ALL OKLAHOMA COLLEGES 
1968-1969 ACTUAL, WITH PROJECTIONS TO 1980 



Y«ar 


FrGshmm 


SGphomore 


JiniiGr 


Senior 


Groduete 


SfMckil 


HeaU-Cavfit 


1968 


34,513 


22,156 


15,650 


15,089 


11,181 


2,760 


101,349 


1969 


34,650 


21,843 


16,340 


15,838 


11,615 


2,701 


102,987 


1970 


37,873 


22,758 


16,570 


16,838 


12,471 


3,705 


110,215 


1971 


40,149 


24,730 


17,297 


17,307 


13,411 




112,894 


1972 


40,149 


25J65 


18,275 


17,991 


14,452 




117,644 


1973 


42,893 


26,725 


19,036 


18,991 


15,510 


— 


123,155 


1974 


44,312 


27,624 


19,771 


19,776 


16,678 




128,161 


1975 


45,700 


28,573 


20,478 


20,537 


17,955 




133,243 


1976 


47,068 


29,499 


21,291 


21,284 


19,313 


— 


138,455 


1977 


48,481 


30,420 


21,961 


22,049 


20,780 




143,691 


1978 


49,903 


31,357 


22,660 


22,803 


22,339 




149,062 


1979 


51,305 


32,807 


23,403 


23,545 


24,081 




155,141 


1980 


52,545 


33,377 


24,153 


24,313 


25,761 


— 


160,149 


10-Yr. 
















Inc. 


38.7% 


46.6% 


45.7% 


44.3% 


106.6% 


— 


45.3% 



SOUKE; RIes of fho Okbhomo Stole Regents for Higher Edvcotion 



rollments will rise from about 110,000 in 1970 to 
160,000 in 1980, a ten-year increase of 50,000, or 45 
per cent. The relatively large increase between 
1969 and 1970 is the result of an expected windfall 
to be realized wi^ the opening of urban junior col- 
leges in Tulsa and Midwest City in the 1970 fall 
semester. To the extent that there is a delay in the 
opening of those new institutions, the expected in- 
creases for 1970 will be delayed accordingly. 

Public and Private Enrollments 

The majority of the expected increases over the 
next decade will occur in the public sector, with 
the greatest gains envisioned for the graduate lev- 
el. The so-called college-age peculation (18-24) is 
expected to increase nationally by only 21 per cent 
between 1970 and i.980. However, those in the age- 
group between twenty-five and thirty years of age 
are due to increase by more Uian 40 per cent during 



the same period.^ That kind of healthy increase 
should help to swell the graduate ranks consider- 
ably, together with an expected increase in the 
percentage of the population going on to advanced 
degrees. 

In the public institutions, which includes the 
community junior collies, enrollments are due 
to increase by 50 per cent in the decade 1970 to 1980, 
a relatively slower percentage pace than that of a 
decade earlier, when these same institutions in- 
creased by about 100 per cent. It should be noted, 
however, that the absolute increases expected be- 
tween 1970 and 1980 are not far off those experi- 
enced between 1960 and 1970 by these same institu- 



* U. S. Bureau of the Census, Curttnl Population Reports, 
Series P-.’.5, No. 381, "Projections of the Population of the 
United States by Age, Sex and Color to 1990," pp. 89-91. 



TABLE 19 

FALL HEAD-COUNT ENROLLMENTS IN THE OKLAHOMA STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, 1968-1969 ACTUAL, WITH PROJECTIONS TO 1980 



Ymnr 


frmthmmn 


So^owioro 


Junior 


Sonior 


Gmdunto 


S|M<i«i 


Hcnd-Count 


1968 


28,902 


18,225 


12,726 


12,555 


8,864 


1,706 


82.978 


1969 


29,140 


18,111 


13,415 


13,395 


9,523 


1,738 


8.r,322 


1970 


32,125 


18,920 


13,816 


14,347 


o 

o 


2,845 


92,359 


1971 


34,195 


20,729 


14,404 


14,886 


11,132 


— 


95,346 


1972 


35,104 


21,687 


15,306 


15,510 


12,047 


— 


99,654 


1973 


36,733 


22,570 


15,990 


16,452 


12,977 


— 


104,722 


1974 


38,050 


23,394 


16,651 


17,178 


14,017 


— 


109,290 


1975 


39,333 


24,265 


17,280 


17,874 


15,166 


— 


113,918 


1976 


40,600 


25,116 


18,018 


18,599 


16,395 


— 


118,688 


1977 


41,907 


25,961 


18,612 


19,266 


17,735 


— 


123,481 


1978 


43,230 


26,823 


19,235 


19,959 


19,166 


— 


128,413 


1979 


44,532 


28,202 


19,903 


20,648 


20780 


— 


134,065 


1980 


45,728 


28,723 


20,534 


21,368 


22,332 


— 


138735 


10-Yr. 

Inc. 


42.3% 


51.8% 


49.0% 


48.9% 


116.7% 


— 


50.2% 



SOURCE: Files of the Oklohomo Stole Regents for Higher Educotion. 

TABU 20 

FALL HEAD-COUNT ENROLLMENTS IN OKLAHOMA PRI VATC COLLEGES, 
1968-1969 ACTUAL, WITH PRO JECTIONS TO 1980 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

10-Yr. 

Inc. 



5.74B 

5,954 

6,057 

6,160 

6,262 

6,367 

6,468 

6,574 

6,673 

6,773 

6,817 

18.6% 



3,838 

4,001 

4,078 

4,155 

4,230 

4,308 

4,383 

4,459 

4,534 

4,605 

4,654 

21.3% 



2,754 

2,893 

2,969 

3,046 

3,120 

3,198 

3,273 

3,349 

3,425 

3,500 

3,569 

29.6% 



2,491 

2,421 

2,481 

2,5.’.9 

2,598 

2,653 

2,725 

3,349 

2,844 

2,897 

2,945 

18.2% 



2,165 

2,279 

2,405 

2,533 

2,661 

2,789 

2,918 

2,783 

3,173 

3,301 

3,429 

58.4% 



Ymm- 


FrGSllfIMNI 


5.H— . 


Junior 


Sonior 


Crrduoto 


?pod«4 


Hood-Count 


1968 

1969 


5,611 

5,510 


3,931 

3,732 


2.924 

2.925 


2,534 

2,443 


2,317 

2,092 


1,054 

963 


18,371 

17,665 



860 



17,548 

17,990 

18,433 

18,871 

19,325 

19,767 

20,210 

20,649 

21,076 

21,414 

19.3% 



SOURCE: Files of the Oklohomo State Regents for Higher Educotion. 
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tions. As previously pointed out, a broadening of 
opportunity in the Oklahoma City and Tulsa areas 
should stimulate the enrollment of many individ- 
uals who have not heretofore had access to higher 
education. 

Private enrollments are projected . to rise from 
about 17,800 in 1970 to slightly more than 21,000 in 
1980, about 20 per cent over the course of the de- 
cade, which, if realized, will drop the private insti- 
tutions’ share of the total enrollment in Oklahoma 
higher education from about 17 per cent currently 
to 13.5 per cent in 1980. 

In summary, Oklahoma can expect a total of 
approximately 160,000 higher education students 
by the fall semester of 1980, an increase of 50,000 
students, or 50 per cent, during the decade of the 
1970’s. This projection is admittedly conservative, 
and could go higher provided that the outmigration 
of young people and young adults which has 



plagued the state for three decades is stabilized or 
reversed. Also, the expected numbers could be 
augmented by increases in adults seeking to be 
trained or re-trained as a result of technological 
unemployment or underemployment. In the event 
that some or all of these unforeseen or unknown 
factors materialize, the final count of students 
could go much higher than projected in this study. 

By 1980, the number of bachelor’s degrees con- 
ferr^ by Oklahoma colleges and universities 
should be in the neighborhood of 17,600, a number 
approximately 58 per cent greater than the total of 
11,103 degrees coirferred by all collies and univer- 
sities in 1968-69. At the master’s level, it is expect- 
ed that the 1980 total may exceed 4,500, as com- 
pared with a figure of about 2,800 in 1968-69. The 
expected number of doctorates by 1980 is in the 
neighborhood of 1,000, as compared with a 1968-69 
total of 412. 



CHAPTER V 

FUNCTIONS AND 
PROGRAMS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

One of the major concerns of those who estab- 
lished The Oklahoma State System of Higher Ed- 
ucation in 1941 was the curtailment of unnecessary 
duplication and proliferation in the areas of insti- 
tutional functions and programs. Article XIU-A 
of the Constitution of Oklahoma, in setting up the 
Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education as 
the coordinating board of control for the State Sys- 
tem, chained the board with certain re^nsibili- 
ties with regard to functions and programs, as fol- 
lows:* 

1. It shall prescribe standards of higher educa- 
tion ai^licable to each institution; 

2. It shall determine the functims and courses 
of study in each of the institutions to conform 
to the standards prescribed; 

3. It shall grant degrees and other forms of aca- 
demic recognition for completion of the pre- 
scribed courses in all of such institutions. 

It is obvious from the above that the framers of 
Article XlII-A and those who later vitalized its in- 
tent in the statutes envisioned a coordinated state 
system of higher education characterized * by a 
systematic division of labor among constituent in- 
stitutions, with a minimum of unnecessary dupli- 
cation and proliferation so as to achieve maximum 
use of resources. Oklahoma’s initial coordinating 
agency — the State Coordinating Board for Higher 
Education — had pointed out in 1939 that there was 
a “ . . . tendency for institutions to offer any courses 
of study which promised to bring in more students, 
regardless of how well equimied they have been to 
(tffer the new curricula.”* It was to help counter- 

’ Article XIII-A^ Section 2, -OMtstitution of (^lahoma. 

2 A System of Higher Education for Oklahoma-. The Report 
of the State Coordinating Board, CMdahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education, 1942, pp. 13-14. 



act such a “tendency” that a new coordinating 
agency with constitutional powers was established 
in 1941. 

For almost three decades, the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education have operated to ef- 
fect a rational division of labor among the 
eighteen institutions of the State System, with 
varying degrees of success. During that period sev- 
eral changes in institutional functions have been 
approved, and a considerable expansion of institu- 
tional programs has taken place. However, during 
that same three decades the body of knowledge 
for which institutions are re^nsible has doubled 
and redoubled, and enrollments in the State Sys- 
tem have likewise doubled and redoubled. Because 
the number of new students has grown much faster 
than the number of new programs and courses, the 
number of small and high-cost programs has been 
reduced, in ^ite of the fact that thare has been a 
net expansion of both courses and programs. 

Although some will perhaps disagree, there will 
be a greater need in the future to diversify courses 
and programs in higher education than in the im- 
mediate past, due to the nature of the constituen- 
cy. In the 1950’s, only about one-third of the high 
school graduates in Oklahoma was in collie, and 
the great majority of those students came from 
the upper one-third of the aptitude distribution. In 
1970, two-thirds of the high school graduates are in 
collie, representing roughly two-thirds of the ap- 
titude ^)ectrum. By 1980, universal higher educa- 
tion through the sophomore year of college will 
probably be the rule, and the aptitude level of the 
college ifeshman class will then be approximately 
that of the general population. Thus women, as 
well as men, will be proportionately rq>resented; 
the dull, as well as the bri^t; the poor, as well as 
the rich; the minority races, as well as the major- 

ity- 

The implications of this trend are enormously 
important. Traditionally, four-year collies and 
universities have been concerned with an intellec- 
tual elite, with their programs geared to such an 
elite. To the extent ttot these institutions take on 
a broader aptitude mix than formerly, the quality 
and standards of prtient programs must inevit- 
ably decline; else, the dr^ut rate must rise ac- 
cordingly. The problem posed by this trend can be 
solved in one of two ways: community collies can 
become the institutions chiefly responsible for 
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broadening their programs to take care of the stU' 
dents in the lower half of the aptitude distribution; 
or the four-year colleges can become more com- 
prehensive in scope, with some of their education- 
al programs having standards less demanding 
than at present. A majority of states is turning to 
the former alternative as the proper solution; also, 
that is the general direction in which the State Re- 
gents have pointed since the early 1960’s, when a 
differentiated set of admissions standards for the 
various types of institutions was adopted for the 
first time. 

Functions tor the 197(Ks 

Although the State Regents are directed by the 
Constitution of Oklahoma to “determine the func- 
tions and courses of study” of institutions in the 
State System, the term “functions” is not well- 
defined, either in the Constitution or the statutes. 
However, it can be determined from the context 
in which the terms are used that “function” refers 
to an allocation of re^nsibility which commits 
an institution over a broad sphere of activity for a 
considerable length of time. Used in this sense, 
functions would encompass such objects as (1) the 
level at which an institution shall operate, (2) the 
broad kinds of educational programs to be under- 
taken, (3) the geographic area for which the insti- 
tution is to be responsible, and the extent to which 
it is to engage in (4) research, (5) public service, 
(6) extension activities, and the like. “Course of 
study,” on the other hand, is synonymous with the 
term “educational program,” which, as defined 
here, means a sequentially organized series of edu- 
cational experiences designed to culminate in the 
awarding of an academic degree or certificate. 

The functions of higher education must be con- 
sistent with the goals that have been established 
for higher ^education within the state. The omis- 
sion of functions that are essential to the achieve- 
ment of goals, as well as the performance of func- 
tions that bear no relationship to goals, should be 
viewed with concern. 

Distribution of Institutions by Level 

The distribution of all higher institutions, pub- 
lic and private, according to the highest level of 
their respective educational programs is shown in 
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Table 21. There are six state two-year collies, 
five community junior colleges and five private 
junior colleges that provide education only at the 

TABU 21 



LEVELS OF EDUCATION OFFERED BY OKLAHOMA 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING, 1969 



Insfitvtien 


Asseclete 

Degree 


■echeler’s 

Degree 


Master’s 

Degree 


Decter’s 

Degree 


Sfote: 










OU 




X 


X 


X 


OSU* 


X 


X 


X 


X 


CSC 




X 


X 




ECSC 
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lower level. In addition, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity operates two t-anch campuses at Okmulgee 
and Oklahoma City which provide lower division 
education. 

Nineteen institutions, twelve public and seven 
private, provide education up to the level of the 
bachelor’s or the first professional degree. There 
are no independent professional schools offering 
programs culminating in the first professional de- 
gree. 

The two state universities, six state colleges 
and four private institutions provide educational 
programs leading to the master’s degree; some 
limit their offerings at this level to the Master of 
Education. 

The two state universities and one private uni- 
versity include within the scope of their functions 
programs leading to the doctorate. Regarded only 
with reference to the allocation of functions by ed- 
ucational levels, this distribution appears to be 
satisfactory, except that the number of institu- 
tions providing education at the baccalaureate level 
may currently be too numerous in relation to lower- 
division opportunities. 

Functions of Institutions 

The section to follow will outline the functions 
which historically have been assigned institutions 
in the State System of higher education, together 
with a discussion of possible changes or additions 
which might be appropriate as the state looks to- 
ward the year 1980. 

The University of Oklahoma and Oklahoma 
State University. — Functions of the two state 
universities include: (1) both lower-division and 
upper-division undergraduate study in a number of 
fields leading to the bachelor’s or first-profession- 
al degree; (2) graduate study in several fields of 
advanced learning leading to the master’s degree; 
(3) graduate study in selected fields leading to- 
ward the doctor’s degree; (4) organized basic re- 
search; and (5) statewide programs of extension 
study and public service. 

Although the broad functions of the state univer- 
sities will not change substantially between now 
and 1980, it is expected that these institutions will 
stress some functions to an extent greater than 
others. Graduate education and research will re- 
ceive greater stress as the number of people of 



graduate age increases by one-third between now 
and 1980, and as the percentage of this popula- 
tion group enrolling in graduate programs also 
increases. Postgraduate programs will no doubt 
emerge and become important in selected fields, 
somewhat in the manner of postgraduate programs 
now operating in the field of medicine. Uf^r- 
division students will occupy more attention than 
currently, as the number of these students is aug- 
mented by the transfer of students from the bur- 
geoning community junior colleges. The proportion 
of lower-division students will lessen in comparison 
with upper-division and graduate students with the 
junior colleges and four-year institutions taking 
on a proportionately greater share of the low- 
er-division load. 

The pattern as envisioned here requires the ex- 
penditure of considerably greater resources than 
at present. Budget formulas will need to be re- 
vis^ to fund upper-division and graduate pro- 
grams at cost, rather than expect the universities 
to skimp on lower-division instruction in order to 
budget adequately at the upper levels. Student- 
faculty ratios will need to be lowered; a different 
kind of laboratory facilities will be required; and 
relatively greater outlays for thq functions of re- 
search and libraries will be called for. Provided 
that the state is serious in attempting to develop 
the state universities into major graduate centers, 
the resources now being allocated to these institu- 
tions must be boosted considerably over present 
levels. 

Oklahoma is fortunate in that the number of in- 
stitutions currently offering the doctorate has not 
been proliferated beyond what can reasonably be 
supported by diligent effort on the part of the state. 
The institutions now offering such degrees should 
be able to supply the needs of the state for the next 
decade and for the foreseeable future beyond that 
point. Consultants participating in the current 
study have unanimously recommended against 
the consideration of further expansion in graduate 
programs beyond the master’s degree. 

Central State College, East Central State Col- 
lege, Northeastern State College, Northwestern 
State College, Southeastern State College, and 
Southwestern State College. — * Functions of the 
six state colleges include: (1) both lower-division 
and upper-division undergraduate study in several 
fields leading to the bachelor’s degree, with ma- 



jor emphasis given to teacher education, and (2) 
graduate study in one field, Education, leading to 
the Master of Education degree. 

Oklahoma currently has a large number of four 
and five-year institutions in its public system of 
higher education, which is a complicating factor 
in arriving at a division of labor among institu- 
tions which meets both societal and institutional 
needs. The state colleges have been the fastest- 
growing segment of the State System during the 
past ten years, increasing by 155 per cent, as com- 
pared with increases of 70 per cent and 67 per cent 
respectively for universities and two-year col- 
leges. As the state colleges continue to grow in the 
future, there will be pressures from these institu- 
tions for additional graduate programs at the mas- 
ter’s and eventually at the doctor’s levels. That 
has been the pattern in other states such as Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois, and across the nation. 

Whether that pattern should prevail in Oklaho- 
ma must be decided not on the basis of what has 
happened elsewhere, but on the basis of what is 
go^ for Oklahoma and for higher education. Al- 
ready the State of Oklahoma, even though its pop- 
ulation is only 1.25 of the national population, is 
conferring 1.77 per cent of the doctor’s degrees 
granted nationally, considerably more than its 
share of the total. And since Oklahoma’s per capi- 
ta personal income is only about 85 per cent of the 
national average, it is questionable whether the 
state should attempt to provide additional “Ph. 
D’s” for the national market.^ 

John Folger has stated the problem from the 
point of view of the state colleges as follows:^ 

Our problem is that we have only two success 
models in public higher education. One is the 
comprehensive community college and the 
other is the comprehensive university .... It 
can be accepted that the state college that en- 
rolls four to five thousand students will have 



^ It is generally conceded that graduates with doctor's degrees 
are a national, rather than a state resource, since persons 
with a doctorate are the most mobile of any population 
segment. 

* "Can the States Support Higher Education in the Future? " 
from "Proceedings: A Symposium on Financing Higher 
Education," Southern Regional Education Board, June 12, 
1969, p. 22. 



several professional schools, will be seeking to 
have its named changed to university, and will 
have plans for initiating doctoral programs. 
What we need is a new institutional success 
model, one that isn’t spelled “Ph. D.,” but in- 
stead is concerned witti preparing, on the un- 
dergraduate level, young people to work in a 
complex and uncertain future. 

The phenomenon to which Dr. Folger refers is 
not confined to Oklahoma alone, but is endemic to 
higher education nationally. The problem of main- 
taining a thriving state college which has been cut 
off from its doctoral aspirations is a very real and 
challenging one. 

Currently, the state colleges are limited to a 
single master’s program, teacher education, with 
the single exception of Central State College, 
which has been authorized by the State Regents to 
develop master’s programs in a limited number 
of liberal arts and professional fields. In the fu- 
ture, it is probable that most of the state colleges 
will want to move in that direction, since it has 
been necessary for them to develop strength in re- 
lated liberal arts areas in order to build solid Mas- 
ter of Education degree programs. Oklahoma 
.should probably not resist the movement of the 
state colleges into master’s programs in liberal 
arts fields, since such programs are not overly ex- 
pensive to operate. It should be made clear, how- 
ever, that the addition of master’s programs does 
not commit the state to add programs at the doc- 
toral level at some point in the future. 

Oklahoma Colloge of Liberal Arts. — In July 
of 1965, the State Regents adopted Resolution No. 
384 changing the functions and standards of admis- 
sion at this institution (previously Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women) whereby both men and women 
students would be admitted to pursue four years 
of study in the liberal arts culminating with the 
bachelor’s degree. In November of 1966, the State 
Regents approved the institution’s request that 
OCLA become an experimental college operated 
on a trimester schedule, with select curriculums 
for students of special promise who wish to accele- 
rate their college learning experience. 

Although it is too early to assess the ultimate 
outcome of the experiment at OCLA, the institu- 
tion has made some progress toward full-year op- 



erations, as attested by the fact that many of the 
students are currently graduating after having 
spent only three or three and-a-half years in atten- 
dance. In curricular developments, some of the 
general education course syllabi which were de- 
veloped by the faculty in the reorganization of the 
general education program have now been pub- 
lished as text materials by national publishing 
houses for use in other institutions. Other promis- 
ing developments include a unique ''non- 
academic” scholarship program for the identifi- 
cation of talented students in fields such as the 
performing arts. Also, a one-month individualized 
study program during the month of May has 
shown promise of success. Overall, it appears that 
the college may be trying a number of things 
which will be exportable to other institutions in 
the State System. 

Olclohomo Panhandle State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science, Langston University, 
and Cameron State Agricultural College. — 

Functions of these three institutions include both 
lower-division and upper-division undergraduate 
study in several fields leading to the bachelor’s de- 
gree. At Panhandle, emphasis is given to agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts, although the total pro- 
gram of studies includes the usual fields of under- 
graduate education in the four-year college study 
program. Langston was originally established as 
the land-grant institution for Negroes. However, 
since integration in 1954, the institution has ope- 
rated basically as a liberal arts institution with 
some emphasis in agriculture, mechanic arts and 
vocational education, though enrolling in the main, 
Negro students. In Resolution No. 423, dated Feb- 
ruary 28, 1967, the Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education revised the functions of Came- 
ron State Agricultural College to include bacca- 
laureate degree level, and adult and continuing 
education programs in the various fields of study. 
Third-year students were admitted in September, 
1968, and fourth-year students were admitted in 
September, 1969. 

Each of the three senior colleges classified to- 
gether above is in some sense unique, although 
tiieir general functions are the same. Langston 
University, though it enrolls a number of white 
students, remains as a predominantly Negro insti- 
tution, just as the majority of such institutions in 
the South have remained since the 1954 Supreme 
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Court decision which formally opened all institu- 
tions to all students, regardless of race or color. 
Opinion is currently divided as to whether these 
colleges should be kept essentially ai' they are, 
whether they should closed down, or whether 
they should be made into institutions resembling 
other public institutions, with a majority of their 
students being white. 

Dr. Earl J. McGrath, former U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education and currently Director of the 
Higher Education Center at Temple University, 
conducted an extensive study a few years ago con- 
cerning the predominantly Negro colleges, a study 
which turned out to be ^e definitive work in its 
field. ^ The chief recommendation coming out of 
that study was that these colleges should not be 
closed down, but should be maintained. 

The view that many of the predominantly Ne- 
gro colleges ought to be closed or allowed 
through inadequate support to languish, should 
be abandoned. This point of view springs from 
a false notion of academic excellence and sup- 
ports a policy in conflict not only with the 
rights of many disadvantaged youth, but also 
with the public interest. None of the predomi- 
nantly Negro colleges should be allowed to die 
until their present and prospective students 
can be fully assured of better educational op- 
portunities elsewhere. In this day when for the 
first time the nation has really awakened to 
the indispensable value of higher education and 
consequently needs every existing institution 
to accommodate the irresistible legion of on- 
coming students, even the limited and ineffi- 
cient programs in the weaker Negro institu- 
tions should be maintained while rigorous ef- 
forts are being made to strengthen them. Un- 
less relatively inexpensive and local higher ed- 
ucation is available, hosts of potentially eligi- 
ble Negro youth will be denied any educational 
opportunity beyond high school. ^ 

The opinion expressed by Dr. McGrath in that 
report is still his position, as disclosed in a recent 
report to the Chancellor of the State Regents. In- 
dicating that he believed it would be a mistake to 
close Langston, Dr. McGrath wrote: 



5 The Predominantly Negro Colleges in Transition, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1965, 204 pp. 
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Even though it may not be located in a center 
of large population, I believe that one can ex- 
pect a certain amount of growth in enroll- 
ments in all state institutions in the next ten 
years. This would be especially true if some 
features of these institutions were made more 
attractive. I see no wisdom in closing down 
Langston and then building or expanding oth- 
er facilities elsewhere to take care of the stu- 
dents who would have attended Langston if it 
continues in existence. 

As we studied the predominantly Negro col- 
leges, we came to the conclusion that if many 
of them were closed, thousands of Negro youth 
would be denied any higher education. This is 
so because many cannot make the admission 
standards even in the top Negro institutions 
like Fisk, to say nothing of the white institu- 
tions like Amherst or Harvard. Because of the 
weakness of their earlier education and their 
general cultural background, they would be ex- 
cluded through rigid admission’s practices. 
Under the circumstances, I think it is better to 
keep open even institutions that do not quite 
measure up to the average, at present, so that 
those who are not qualified for education else- 
where can still get an education of four years 
beyond the high school. 

In order to guarantee, however, that these 
young people would receive an adequate higher 
education, the institutions I am referring to, 
which some people think ought to be closed, 
would have to be considerably improved. To 
improve them will require a number of changes: 

A. They will have to have more programs, es- 
pecially vocational programs like accounting 
and nursing which would prepare their grad- 
uates for immediate gainful employment. 

B. Their faculties will have to be upgraded by 
bringing in new faculty members and by 
sending others off to get advanced education 
in graduate schools. 

C. Access will have to be made easy to these 
institutions through economic assistance. 
The fact is that many Negro youths do not 
have the money even to attend a public in- 
stitution. Some kind of State or Federal 
scholarship program is very much needed. 



With these changes and with the open-door pol- 
icy so that whites can attend the institution if 
they choose to do so, I think the predominantly 
Negro colleges can serve a very useful purpose 
in the years immediately ahead. I neglected to 
mention, too, that the psychology is changing 
among Negro groups. I find that a good many 
Negroes, even in the North, are planning to at- 
tend predominantly Negro institutions in the 
South because they feel that their social life will 
be more satisfactory there; and they believe 
that certain special programs which they very 
much need will be offered. 

With regard to Cameron State Agricultural Col- 
lege, its functions are no longer those of an agricul- 
tural institution, but are more like those of the state 
colleges. Only a small percentage of the institu- 
tional program is dedicated to agriculture, and it is 
likely that in the future even that portion will be 
discontinued from lack of demand. For that reason, 
the name of the institution should be changed to 
reflect its new functions. Within the next few years, 
because of its location, Cameron will probably be- 
come the second largest of the state colleges, and 
will undoubtedly develop a comprehensive bacca- 
laureate and professional program. At that time, 
contingent upon the institution’s solution of its cur- 
rent problems in the transition from a two-year to a 
four-year college, there will likely be pressure for 
the addition of a fifth year. 

There is a trend now developing in higher educa- 
tion toward requiring five years for completion of 
certain professional programs such as teacher edu- 
cation, social work, library science, and the like. 
Previously, the programs in pharmacy and some 
engineering programs had been extended beyond the 
point where they could be completed in four years. 
Provided that this trend continues, it may well be 
necessary for all four-year institutions to add a fifth 
year at some point in the future, particularly those 
which prepare people in teacher education for the 
national market. Provided that other institutions 
across the nation move in this direction, Oklahoma 
will need to follow suit, not only with regard to 
Cameron, but also with respect to other four-year 
colleges. 

Connors State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, Eastern Oklahoma State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science, Murray State College of 



Agriculture and Applied Science, Northeastern Okla- 
homa A & M College, Northern Oklahoma College 
and Oklahoma Military Academy. — These six two- 
year colleges have similar functions in that they 
provide undergraduate, lower-division study with 
emphasis on programs to achieve these purposes: 
(1) provide general education for all students, (2) 
provide education in several basic fields of study 
for the freshman and sophomore years for students 
who plan to transfer to senior college and complete 
requirements for the bachelor’s degree, (3) pro- 
vide terminal education in several fields of voca- 
tional and technical study, and (4) provide both 
formal and informal programs of study especially 
designed for adults and out-of-school youth in order 
to serve the community generally with a continuing 
education opportunity. The two-year institutions 
award the associate degree. Since there is a study 
on junior colleges currently being made as a com- 
panion to the Role and Scope Study, no discussion of 
the functions of two-year institutions will be includ- 
ed here. Instead, see that document for a full treat- 
ment of two-year colleges. 

Special Problems 
Concerning Functions 

A few special problems concerning institutional 
functions were identified and set out separately 
from the description and analysis of institutional 
functions already treated above. These problem 
areas, which concern more than one type of institu- 
tion, will be discussed below. 

Extension and Off-Campus Education 

All of the institutions in the State System current- 
ly make some provision for adult education on cam- 
pus, either through their regular instructional pro- 
grams or their extension departments. However, 
only the two state universities and the six state 
colleges historically have been functioned to provide 
off-campus instruction for adults. According to 
State Regents’ policy, the basic purpose of exten- 
sion and off-campus classes is to provide continuing 
education for adult part-time students whose educa- 
tional needs are not being met through the on-cam- 
pus efforts of any higher education institution in the 
immediate locale (see Appendix “A’*). It has not 
been the intent of State Regents’ policy that insti- 
tutions should provide instruction away from the 



main campus for young people just out of high school, 
or for adults desiring to attend on a full-time basis. 
Thus, full-time students are expected to make ar- 
rangements to attend on-campus at an existing 
institution, either public or private. 

Recently there has been a rash of requests from 
rapidly growing industrial communities seeking 
additional educational opportunities for their citi- 
zens, either through the aegis of a new community 
junior college or through a “branch campus” or 
“resident center” of an existing university or col- 
lege. The current study therefore included within 
its design the problem of how to deliver additional 
educational services to burgeoning industrial com- 
munities in the most efficient and effective manner. 
Various alternatives were pursued and considered, 
both singly and in combination with other methods. 
It was concluded that the state could ill afford to 
establish a series of branch campuses which would 
ultimately become separate institutions, each with 
its own administration, physical plant, library, and 
resident faculty. Rather, the best way of taking 
expensive and scarce resources off-campus was 
through a combination of extension classes and 
televised instruction. At present, the televised in- 
struction would serve chiefly graduate and profes- 
sional needs; in the future, however, it might be 
expanded to meet other needs not being adequately 
served by on-campus or extension classes. 

Televised Instruction for Oklahoma 
Industry 

Following is a rationale for the development of a 
system of televised instruction designed to meet 
the needs of rapidly growing industrial communi- 
ties, together with a description of the proposed 
system and a suggested operational policy. In addi- 
tion, estimates of funds needed to capitalize the 
system and ways in which such funds might be at- 
tained are presented. The goals set forth below 
served to guide the State Regents in developing 
policies and procedures for the televised instruc- 
tion system. 

1. Higher education in Oklahoma should provide 
opportunities for adults to keep abreast of new 
developments in the arts and sciences and the 
professions. 

2. Higher education should contribute to the 
economic growth of the state and should be 



sensitive and receptive to new concepts, de- 
velopments, and prH!edures. 

3. Technological advances should be fully utilized 
to achieve a high level of efficiency and effec- 
tiveness. 

4. Oklahoma colleges and universities should be 
aggressive in developing vigorous relation- 
ships with the state’s business and industrial 
community. 

5. Programs of graduate study and programs of 
research should be consciously planned arid 
developed both to serve the needs of business 
and industry and to attract new business and 
industry to the state. 

6. New knowledge derived from research should 
be transmitted to business and industry. 

Description 

The State Regents propose to take education to 
business and industry. The opportunity for study 
and for earning resident credit at the higher educa- 
tion level would be provided through a coordinated 
system of graduate education centers linked to 
major industrial communities via television with 
“talkback” arrangements. The term “televised 
instruction” means to extend the live student- 
teacher classroom situation to remote locations 
via closed-circuit televised communication chan- 
nels. 

Graduate Cantors. — It is expected that the 
functions of televised instruction will be per- 
formed by the University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
State University, Tulsa University and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Medical Center by producing 
the courses and programs for the system. (There 
may be other programs of interest from Oklaho- 
ma City University, Central State College, and 
Oral Roberts University.) 

Initial Industrial Communitios. — It is expected 
that companies in Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Bartles- 
ville, Ponca City, Enid, Duncan, Ardmore and 
Muskogee would receive courses and programs 
from each of the graduate centers. 

Policies and Procedures 

The Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Edu- 
cation would be responsible for the installation 
and maintenance of the system. The State Regents 
would provide the necessary leadership, coordina- 



tion, and support to insure the success of the sys- 
tem. 

The graduate education centers would be re- 
sponsible for the operation of the educational pro- 
grams of the system. Cooperatively, they would 
offer courses and programs via clos^-circuit tele- 
vision to meet the expressed needs of industry. 
The expressed needs of industry would be of pri- 
mary concern in the selection of courses and pro- 
grams to be televised. 

Industry would provide a completely furnished 
and equipped remote classroom, would provide 
for the operational costs, and would share with the 
state the capital costs for installation of the tele- 
vised instruction system. The operational costs 
would be those costs to the graduate centers over 
and above the normal costs of on-campus instruc- 
tion. 

The capital requirements for the initial system 
would be approximately $1.5 million. The state 
would provide $1 million and industry would pro- 
vide $500,000. Initially, each participating com- 
pany would provide $1,000 for each student who is 
expected to enroll during the first year of opera- 
tion. At the beginning of each succeeding year, 
each company would provide $1,000 for each addi- 
tional student for the capital fund. 

Companies wishing to join the system after it 
ueccmes operative would be required to provide 
evidence to assure continuous enrollment of stu- 
dents at the rate of one student for each mile of 
distance between the existing network and the pro- 
posed receiving site, and also provide $1,000 per 
student as a share of the cost of capital constnic- 
tion. After receiving such assurance, the State Re- 
gents would determine the feasibility of expanding 
the network, based on the degree to which the 
funds from the company, or companies, involved 
would provide for the necessary one-third of capi- 
tal costs for expansion and the availability of state 
funds for construction. 

Televised instruction would be provided at an 
estimated operating cost of $75 per semester cred- 
it hour. The universities would collect the $75 per 
credit hour for students at remote locations for 
courses originating from their respective institu- 
tions. From these fees, institutions would retain 
their normal instructional per-credit-hour fee and 



remit the remainder to the State Regents revolv- 
ing fund for maintaining the total system. 

The State Regents would provide each institu- 
tion with one or more completely furnished and 
equipped studio-classrooms and would allocate 
funds to each institution for the operational costs 
of its part of the televised instructional system. 



Timetable for Operation 

If appropriate arrangements are made for the 
necessary funding early in the year 1970 and with 
full cooperation of all concerned, it is expected 
that the televised instruction system for Oklaho- 
ma would be operative by the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester of the 1970-71 academic year. 

Research and Training Activities 

Research is a function in which every institu- 
tion, regardless of size or complexity, should be 
engaged at some level. For some institutions, the 
nature of the research will be almost wholly insti- 
tutional and instruction-related; for others, such 
as the larger four-year colleges and universities, 
there will be a variety of research activities and 
programs, including institutional research, or- 
ganized research related to instruction, and spon- 
sored research funded from outside the institution, 
some of which may not have an integral relation- 
ship to the institution’s basic purposes, but may 
relate rather to the achievement of national, state, 
or other purposes. 

In every institution faculty members should be 
encouraged to conduct some research related to 
their own disciplinary interests. However, funda- 
mental research supported by institutional funds 
normally has been ^e primary responsibility of 
the universities. It is anticipated that this pattern 
will continue to prevail during the decade of the 
1970’ s. If past experience can be taken as a guide, 
contracts for research will go primarily to institu- 
tions which have distinguished research scholars 
on their staff and have, or are willing to develop, 
adequate research facilities. 

But there are also emerging many different 
types of training programs that have certain ele- 
ments of research and evaluation in them. It is 
altogether possible that some of ^e state colleges 
may have personnel and facilities that will enable 
them to participate effectively in certain of these 



training programs. State colleges should not be 
discouraged from investigating the possibilities of 
this latter kind of research. But jt is necessary, 
both in the universities and the colleges, to take 
account of the impact of contracts for research and 
training programs, whether federally subsidized 
or supported by private agencies, on the ongoing 
activities of the institutions. 

Public Service 

Each institution should be encouraged to engage 
in public service activities to the extent that re- 
sources are available and such activities redound 
both to the benefit of the institution and the larger 
community. Whether the activity be the provision 
of music or dramatic productions, making the spe- 
cialized resources of the library available to the 
community, the sponsoring of public forums, or 
merely encouraging the faculty to participate ful- 
ly in the affairs of the community, such activities 
can hav3 a wholesome effect on both the society 
and the higher education community. 

Not every college will of course be able to pro- 
vide the necessary personnel to solve all the prob- 
lems of the community in which the institution is 
located, but every institution can, and should, 
consciously set forth a program of community and 
public service to be undertaken. Also, institutions 
should attempt to measure faculty and staff par- 
ticipation in public service activities, and should 
reward them for such participation. Education 
which does not issue forth in service will mean 
little to students, and public seiTice activities un- 
dertaken by the faculty will help to show students 
that the institution is serious in its desire to serve 
humanity as well as itself. 

Educational Programs 

The remainder of this chapter will be devoted 
to a presentation and discussion of the bachelor’s 
and higher degree programs currently available 
in Oklahoma higher education. Those interested in 
programs at the two-year level are referred to a 
study on the subject of junior colleges, to be pub- 
lished concurrently with the Role and Scope Study. 

Bachelor's Degree Programs 

Oklahoma colleges and universities offer an 
impressive array of bachelor’s level programs 
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from which high school graduates of widely dif- 
fering aspirations and interests may choose, rang- 
ing from aviation to religion, from philosophy to 
trade and technical education, frirni military sci- 
ence to computer science. A student who wants to 
learn to fly may do so while earning a degree at 
Southeastern State College. Those interested in 
military science may enroll at the University of 
Tulsa or Oklahoma State University. Students in- 
terested in aerospace engineering are able to find 
programs at any of three universities with engi- 
neering schools. Pro^iective foresters or hotel and 
restaurant managers will find those programs 
available at Oklahoma State University. Religion 
majors may study at one of six private colleges 
or at the University of Oklahoma. The number of 
possible major fields ranges from 115 at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma down to 12 at Oklahoma 
Christian College. Most of the conventional pro- 
grams available in American higher education 
may be found in Oklahoma colleges, with a few 
exertions such as oceanography. 

Table 22 is a summary of degree programs of- 
fered by Oklahoma colleges at the bachelor’s and 
first-professional level, breri^en down by tw^ty- 
four divisi(His of study. A detailed breakdown of 
the same information has been included in this 
report as Appendix **B”. The twenty-four divisions 
of study listed in the table referred to above are 
consistent with those included by the U. S. Office 
of Education in its annual report on degrees con- 
ferred. 

The range of degree programs currently avail- 
able at the bachelor’s level is currently satisfac- 
tory. However, the distribution of students en- 
rolled in those programs is skewed in the direction 
of teacher education as compared with tlie national 
average. Table 23 reveals that in the latest year 
for which comparative statistics are available, 
bachelor’s degree graduates from Oklahoma 
majored in teacher education at a rate more than 50 
per cent greater than students from the nation as a 
whole. Whereas Oklahoma’s population currently 
comprises about 1.25 of the national peculation, 
d^ree data show that the state’s colleges and uni- 
versities currently award 2.5 per cent of the na- 
tion’s d^rees in teacher education.* * Thus, Okla- 



* U. S. Dq>artment of Health, Educackm, and Welfare, Of- 
fice of Education, Higher Edmeetion: Earned Degrees Coh- 
ferred: 1966-67, Part A — Summary Data, Table 6. 



homa is turning out elementary and secondary 
teachers at twice the rate of the nation as a whole, 
while employing public school teachers at the 
same rate as the nation as a whole. 

Thus far Oklahoma has been able to place its 
surplus teachers in the national market, at which 
level there has been a continuing shortage ^^nee 
the early 1950’ s. Now there are signs that the days 
of critical shortage are gone, and it is probable 
that there will be a national surplus in most fields 
by the early 1970’ s.' Studies recently completed by 
the Department of Labor Statistics indicate that 
the surplus may be drastic in nature.' The extent 
to which Oklahoma is able to diversify its current 
ou4>ut and move toward those fields for which 
there is a current demand in Oklahoma will be die 
criterion by which sticcess is measured in the de- 
cade of the 1970’ s. 

In the State System, the two universities are 
more diversified in their d^ee-production at the 
bachelor's level than are the state collies. For 
example, only 22 per cent of the bachelor’s d^rees 
conferred at the two universities in 1968-69 were 
awarded in the field of teacher education, whereas 
36 per cent of those in the state colleges were 
awarded in teacher education. It should be em- 
phasized, however, that those who major in teach- 
er education do not comprise the total number of 
teachers, since it is possible for a student major- 
ing in a liberal arts field to earn enough profes- 
sional education credits to qualify for a teaching 
certificate. It can be estimated conservatively 
that more than one-half of the bachelor’s level 
graduates from the four-year collies in Oklaho- 
ma (excluding the universities) were qualified in 
teacher education. 

Table 24 shows a comparison of degrees con- 
ferred at the bachelor’s a:id first professional level 
between 1958-59 and 1968-69. It will be noted that 
the overall ten-year increase in bachelor’s degrees 
was about 75 per cent. Among the major fields of 
study which grew faster than the overall average 
were teacher education, business and commerce, 



^ Dan S. Hobbs, “A Study of Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Oklahoma,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Uniim- 
sity of Oklahoma, 1969. / 

* Sec “Higher Education and National Affairs,” newslrtter 
of the American Council on Education, Decern^ 19,V-i969- 
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BACHILOR’S AND FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAMS >;^VAILABLE IN OKLAHOMA 

FOUR-YEAR COLUGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1969-70 
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TAIU33 

BACHELOR’S AND FIRST PROFESSIONAL DEGREES CONFERRED BY OKLAHOMA 
COLUGES AND UNIVERSniES, 1 9S6-67, AS COMPARED WITH 
DEGREES CONFERRED NATIONAUY IN 1966-67 



DhrbloN of taadjr 
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*A^plBEl froM data ta tb* filts of Hw OUafieiM State logants tar Highor Education. 

HISOE. Nifftor Educoftan; Etamd OagriM Contarrad: Fort • — InstHvtional Dote: 1966-6^, ToMn 6. 



social sciences, English and journalism, and bio- 
logical sciences. Two fields, engineering and (diys- 
ical sciences, drqtped significantly at the bache- 
lor’s level during that same period. Figure 7 pre- 
sents a graphic picture of the percentage trends for 
the ten largest divisions of study for the ten-year 
period. 



Graduate Programs 

A master’s d^ree program ordinarily requires 
the completion of a bachelor’s degree plus the 
equivalent of one additional year of graduate work, 
usually 30 or more hours beyond the baccalaureate. 
Table 25 shows the degree-programs available at 
the master’s and doctor’s levels at Oklahoma col- 
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TABU 24 



BACHELOR’S AND HIGHER DEGREES CONFERRED BY OKLAHOMA COLLEGES, 
1 968-69, AS COMPARED BY DIVISION OF STUDY WITH 1 958-59 
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SOURCE; Frow th« files «f the Okiaheiiia Slot* Regenh for Higher Education. 



leges and universities in the 1969-70 Academic. 
Year. It will be noted that the two state univer.<:i- 
ties offer the great majority of programs among 
the state institutions, with ninety-eight and sixty- 
five re^)ectively offered by the Universitj of Okla- 
homa and Oiclahoma State University. The six 
state colleges offer but a single program each, the 
Master of Education. Among the private schools. 



the University of Tulsa offers the most programs, 
forty-two, followed by Phillips University with 
programs in five fields. At the doctoral level, only 
three institutions currently offer programs. These 
are the University of Oklahoma, with a total of 
forty-seven fields, Oklahoma State University, 
forty-four, and the University of Tulsa, with five. 
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riGURS 7 

PERCENTAGE GROWTH IN BACHELOR’S DEGREES CONFERRED AT OKLAHOMA COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

1 9S9 THROUGH 1 969 BY DIVISION OF STUDY 
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NOTCt Th« (Olid lin* btIWMn Iht bars rtprtsenis th« overogt l9n-y9or growth for oil fields. Only the ten largest fields of study ore shown 
abov'^. 



TABLE 25 



MASTER’S AND DOCTOR’S DEGREE PROGRAMS AVAILABLE IN OKLAHOMA 
FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1969-70 
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Historically, teacher education has dominated 
the number of degrees conferred at the master’s 
level. In 1958-59, teacher education degrees com- 
prised 60 per cent of the total, as revealed in Table 
24. In that year, 1,323 master’s degrees were con- 
ferred by all Oklahoma institutions, of which 793 
were recorded in teacher education. The ten larg- 



est fields other than teacher education totaled only 
about 5C per cent of the degrees conferired in teach- 
er education. By 1903-69, the pattern had shifted 
somewhat. In that yjar, teacher education degrees 
made up just 46 per cent of the total at the mas- 
ter’s level, and the ten largest fields other than 
teacher education equaled the number conferred 
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TABLE 26 



BACCALAUREATE AND HIGHER-LEVEL PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 
AVAILABLE IN OKLAHOMA COLLEGES AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE 1 969-70 ACADEMIC YEARo 
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oprofessional programs listed are those recognized by the Notional Commission on Accrediiting. Professional programs in process of ap- 
proval which may hove been accredited during the 1969-70 academic year ore not included. 
hAffiliote status. 



in that field. The fields in greatest competition 
with teacher education for graduates included so- 
cial sciences, engineering, business and com- 
merce, and English and journalism. 

Degrees conferred at the doctor’s level during 
the past ten years have shown a meteoric rise, 
increasing from 92 in 1958-59 to a total of 412 in 
1968-69, as shown in Table 24. Education still holds 
a commanding lead in total degrees conferred, 
but a significant number of degrees was awarded 
in engineering (66) in the most recent year. Both 
the physical sciences and biological sciences, 
along with psychology and business and com- 
merce, show^ sizable ten-year gains. 



Professional Programs 

The emphasis thus far in this chapter has been 
upon the number and kind of degree-programs 
available in Oklahoma colleges. An inventory of 
formal programs would not be complete, however, 
without some reference to professional programs 
offered by the various colleges. A professional pro- 
gram is distinguished from a degree-program in 
that the former usually requires not only the com- 
pletion of a formal degree, but also the fulfillment 
of additional requirements. Before being allowed 
to assume professional status, an aspirant often 
must serve a professional internship (medicine), 
or pass a rigid examination (law), and in most 
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cases, he must also obtain a license from the State 
in order to practice his profession. 

A professional school, according to the National 
Commission on Accrediting, is a “school which is 
separately accredited by a specialized accrediting 
agency other than the regional accrediting body.” 
While there are dozens of specialized accrediting 
agencies, there are currently only 24 that are rec- 
ognized by the National Commission on Accredit- 
ing. These specialized agencies accredit institu- 
tions in 29 baccalaureate and higher level profes- 
sional programs. These programs are listed as 
follows: 

Architecture Journalism 

Art Landscape Architecture 

Business Law 

Chemistry Librarianship 

Dental Hygiene Medical Record 

Dentistry Librarianship 

Engineering Medical Technology 

Forestry Medicine 



Occupational Therapy 

Physical Therapy 

Music 

Nursing 

Optometry 

Osteopathy 

Pharmacy 

Psychology 



Public & Community 
Health 
Social Work 
Speech Pathology & 
Audiology 
Teacher Education 
Theology 

Veterinary Medicine 



Table 26 indicates the professional programs 
in Oklahoma colleges which were accredited by 
specialized accrediting agencies as of 1969-70 aca- 
demic year. Teacher education is the accredited 
program operating in the greatest number of in- 
stitutions, 13; followed by music, 7; business, engi- 
neering, chemistry, and law, 3 each; and archi- 
tecture, nursing, journalism, and pharmacy, with 
two each. The following professional programs 
were accredited at only one institution each: li- 
brarianship, medicine, medical technology, physi- 
cal therapy, psychology, public and community 
health, social work, speech pathology & audiology, 
theology, and veterinary medicine. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ORGANIZATION FOR 
CONTROL OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma’s current organization for control 
of higher education is chiefly an outgrowth of two 
factors: a large number of public' colleges and uni- 
versities established in Oklahoma between 1890 
and 1940; and a relatively small number of stu- 
dents and dollars available with which to operate 
these institutions. The State Coordinating Board 
for Higher Education, a fifteen-member board of 
laymen and educators appointed in 1939 by Gover- 
nor Leon C. Phillips to help bring order out of an 
almost chaotic situation in higher education, de- 
scribed the scene then prevailing in Oklahoma as 
follows: 

Oklahoma has within its borders forty-six 
schools offering academic work beyond the 
high school level. Eighteen were established 
by the state legislature, nineteen are local jun- 
ior colleges established by j)ublic school dis- 
tricts, eight are private church related institu- 
tions, and one is controlled by an independent, 
self-perpetuating board of trustees 

In common with most other states, Oklahoma 
has no system of higher education in the sense 
that we speak of a public school “system.” It 
has, on the other hand, a group of self-con- 
tained units, each with the tendency — how- 
ever latent — to expand, to increase enroll- 
ment, staff, curriculum, physical plant, and 
prestige. The private institutions compete with 
the public institutions, and these in turn com- 
pete with each other for students and for legisla- 
tive appropriations. There has been a tendency 
for institutions to offer any courses of study 
which promised to bring in more students, 
regardless of how well equipped they have 



been to offer the new curricula. State institu- 
tions have expanded to a larger extent, both 
horizontally and vertically, than may have 
been warranted by their financial resources.' 

In September, 1940, the State Coordinating 
Board for Higher Education submitted to the Gov- 
ernor a report containing certain recommenda- 
tions about the structure and control of Oklahoma 
higher education. As an outgrowth of that report, 
the Oklahoma Legislature proposed a constitu- 
tional amendment which was referred to the peo- 
ple on March 11, 1941. The people approved the 
amendment. Article XIII-A of the Oklahoma Con- 
stitution, creating The Oklahoma State System of 
Higher Education. The new organizational pattern 
took the eighteen state-supported institutions, 
formerly “self-contained units,” and made them 
parts of a new single entity, the “State System.” 
The prevailing pattern of institutional governing 
boards was kept intact, and a new coordinating 
board, the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education, was superimposed over the entire 
structure to carry out certain state-level functions, 
namely planning and coordination. 

History of Statewide 
Coordination 

Before World War II most states which had re- 
vised their organizational structure for statewide 
governance of higher education had abolished the 
individual governing boards and placed all of the 
institutions under a single governing board with 
statewide responsibilities.^ The most unique fea- 
ture of the structure created in Oklahoma was the 
fact that the statewide planning and coordinating 
board did not replace the institutional governing 
boards, but was instead superimposed over them. 



' A System of Higher Education for Oklahoma: The Report 
of the State Coordinating Board, Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education, 1942, pp. 13*14. 

2 This chapter has drawn extensively from an lyipublished 
paper written in 1966 by Dr. James L. Miller, Director of 
the Center for the Study of Higher Education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Dr. Miller is a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Statewide Master Planning at the University 
of California at Berkeley’s Center for Research and Develop- 
ment in Higher Education. His latest publication in the 
field of state-level coordination is "Institutional Individu- 
alism and State Higher Education Systems,” in Compact, 
June, 1969, pp. 27-30. 



Only certain specifically enumerated responsibili- 
ties and authority were given to the coordinating 
board, with all other board responsibilities re- 
maining with the institutional governing boards. 

It is not clear whether the Oklahomans involved 
in drafting the new structure for higher education 
were aware of the extent to which they were break- 
ing new ground. The pattern which they set, how- 
ever, has since been copied by many states, and 
today is the most frequently used form of higher 
education coordination in the fifty states. When 
Oklahoma adopted it, the pattern was being uti- 
lized in only one or two states. Currently, at least 
twenty-six states use some form of the Oklahoma 
coordination pattern, including New Mexico, Tex- 
as, Ohio, Colorado, Virginia, California, Arkansas, 
Illinois and New Jersey. Another nineteen states 
utilize a single board for both coordinating and 
governing purposes. Only five states still had no 
statewide coordinating agency in the summer of 
1969, and most of those states are in the process of 
either considering or establishing such an agency. * 

Proponents of the governing-board pattern of 
coordination cite it as being more efficient than 
the coordinating-board type, since the same 
agency is responsible not only for statewide policy 
making in higher education, but is also the ad- 
ministrative agency to see that such policy is car- 
ried out. Because the same board is able to make 
policy, assign institutional functions and pro- 
grams, hire the presidents and other personnel at 
institutions, build the buildings, etc., there is a 
much better chance of effecting coordination than 
would be the case where one board is responsible 
for statewide policy making and another board re- 
sponsible for carrying it out. 

A criticism which has been leveled at the gov- 
erning-board pattern of coordination is that one 
board cannot effectively carry out the duties of 
both a coordinating board and an operating board 
without developing a bureaucracy of considerable 
dimension, including staff competence in a num- 
ber of program areas and by type of institution 
governed. The more institutions — and the more 
institutional types - in a state, the more difficult 
it is for the governing-board type of agency to car- 
ry out its job effectively. 



3 Compact, Education Commission of the States, June, 1969, 

p. 8. 



A single board composed of laymen meeting 
one day each month obviously is unable to spend 
much time with each individual institution in a 
state system with fifteen, twenty, or even more 
institutions. In such cases, the institutional presi- 
dent usually winds up making both the policy and 
the operating decisions for his institution, with 
little oversight (and hence little understanding and 
protection) from the state board. Because of this 
tendency, some states in which a single board is 
responsible for both coordination and operation 
have elected — or have resorted to — the creation 
of local advisory boards to help out with the opera- 
tion of individual institutions. The State of West 
Virginia has recently adopted that strategy, after 
having previously abolished all individual boards 
in favor of one statewide board for both coordina- 
tion and operation. 

Those who favor ihe coordinating-board pattern 
over the single governing-board type of agency 
point out that coordination and operation are two 
different functions, and therefore should be under 
the jurisdiction of two different boards. Broad 
policy decisions at the state level with regard to 
long-range planning and the allocation of pro- 
grams and resources to institutions should be 
treated by the coordinating board, whereas deci- 
sions with respect to institutional personnel and 
the allocation resources inside the institution 
are better left to the discretion of the operating 
board. With each type of board thus free to con- 
centrate on a specific aspect of the problem, the 
business of higher education can go forward on a 
more systematic basis. 

The major weakness of the coordinating-board 
type of higher education agency, according to its 
critics, is that its policy pronouncements and its 
recommendations are often ignored or circum- 
vented by institutional governing boards, each of 
which is intent on institutional growth, program 
expansion, and enlargement of its own sphere of 
influence, regardless of the needs of the state. 
With no power to hire presidents or make other 
management decisions at the institutional level, 
the coordinating board is often powerless to deal 
with problems until they get to the state level, 
making them doubly difficult to deal with. 

Although neither pattern of coordination has 
won a clear-cut victory over the other, it appears 
that the Oklahoma type is currently in the ascen- 
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dency, and that it -- or some adaptation of it — 
will ultimately be utilized by approximately three 
out of five states, particularly in those having 
large numbers and several types of institutions. 

Oklahoma's Structure for 
Public H^her Education 

Currently the nineteen state-suf^rted colleges 
and universities in Oklahoma operate in a network 
consisting of eight boards (see Figure 8). One of 
these boards, as described previously, is the Okla- 
homa State Regents for Higher Education, a “co- 
ordinating board’’ over all state institutions, the 
only board with state-wide respcmsibilities. The 
other seven boards are “governing boards” with 
direct operating responsibilities for the institution 
or institutions under their q>erating control. One 
of the governing boards has eight institutions un- 
der its control, another operates six institutions, 
and five boards q;>erate one institution each. In 
addition to the nineteen state-supported institu- 
tions, the State Regents also coordinate six locally 
operated but state-assisted community colleges, 
which institutions were made a part of the State 
System in 1967. 

Four of the eight boards for state institutions 
are so-called “constitutional boards,” since they 
have their origins in the Oklahoma Constitution. 
The other four boards were created by statute, 
hence are known as “statutory boards.” The four 
established by the Constitution are the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education (the state- 
wide coordinating board), the Board of Regents of 
The University of Oklahoma, the Board of Regents 
for Oklahoma State University and the Oklahoma 
A & M Colleges, and the Board of Regents of Okla- 
homa Collies. The four governing boards estab- 
lished by state law are the Board of Regents of the 
Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts, the Board of 
Regents of Northern Oklahoma College, the Board 
of Regents of the Oklahoma Military Academy, 
a 'id the Board of Regents of the Tulsa Junior Col- 
lege. 

At present there is considerable interest in Ok- 
lahoma concerning whether public higher educa- 
tion boards should be constititional or statutory in 
nature. Those individuals and institutions which 
lived through the harrowing days of the 1930’s when 



statutory higher education boards were often the 
target of untoward executive a!ul legislative inter- 
vention are concerned lest Oklahoma return to 
tliat kind of pattern. On the other hand, those 
favoring statutory boards point to the fact that 
several institutions governed by statutory boards 
have prospered in recent days, proving that insti- 
tutions have nothing to fear under properly safe- 
guarded statutory boards. Since there are 
examples in other states of both good and poor 
constitutional boards, as well as both good and 
poor statutory boards, it is not likely that defini- 
tive proof can be advanced favoring one type over 
the other. Rather, Oklahoma will probably have 
to make its own decision based on its particular 
history and needs. 

The Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education 

Article XIII-A of the Constitution provides that 
“All institutions of higher education supported 
wholly or in part by direct l^islative ai^rq)ria- 
tions shall be int^al parts of a unified system to 
be known as ‘The Oklahoma State System of High- 
er Education’.” That same article also provides 
for the establishment of the Oklahoma State Re- 
gents for Higher Education as the coordinating 
board of control for the system, and vests in it cer- 
tain ^>ecific powers, as enumerated below: * 

1. It shall prescribe standards of higher educa- 
tion applicable to each institution; 

2. It shall determine the functions and courses 
of study in each of the institutions to conform 
to the standards prescribed ; 

3. It shall grant degrees and other forms of aca- 
demic recognition for completion of the pre- 
scribed courses in all of such institutions; 

4. It shall recommend to the State Legislature 
the budget allocations to each institution, 
and; 

5. It shall have the power to recommend to the 
Legislature prqwsed fees for all of such in- 
stitutions, and any such fees shall be effec- 
tive only within the limits prescribed by the 
Legislature. 

Section 3 of the Constitution provides that ap- 
propriations made by the Legislature for institu- 



* Article XIII*A, Section 2, Constitution of Oklahomu. 
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tions in the State System be made in consolidated 
form without reference to any particular institu- 
tion, and that the State Regents shall allocate 
these funds . to each institution according to 
its needs and functions.” Section 4 provides that 
private, denominational, and other institutions of 
higher learning may become coordinated with the 
State System under relations set forth by the 
State Regents. 

Statutory Provisions 

Vitalizing l^^tion, adopted by the Oklahoma 
Legislature, further provides the following powers 
and duties of the State R^ents:^ 

1. Prescribe standards for admission to, reten- 
tion in and graduation from state educational 
institutions; 

2. Accept federal funds and grants and use the 
saw»e in accordance with federal require- 
ments; 

3. Accept and disburse grants, gifts, devises, 
bequests, and other monies and property 
from foundations, corporations, and in^vi^ 
uals; 

4. Establish, award, and disburse scholarships 
and scholarship funds and rewardts for merit 
from any funds available for such purpose; 

5. Allocate revolving and other non-state-aw>ro- 
priated educational and general funds; 

6. Transfer from one institution to another any 
property belonging to such institution indien 
no longer needed by it and when needed by 
another institution to accomplish its func- 
tions; 

7. Prepare and publish biennially a rqport to the 
Governor, the Legislature, and institutions, 
setting forth the progress, needs, and recom- 
mendations of state educational institutions 
and of the State Regents; 

8. Conduct studies, surveys and research pro- 
jects to gather information about the needs 
of state educational institutions and make 
such additional reports and recommenda- 
tions as it deems necessary or as the Gover- 
nor or the Legislature may direct, and pub- 



* 70 O. S. Supp. 1969, Section 3206. 



lish such information obtained as may be 
considered worthy of dissemination; 

9. Exercise all powers necessary or convenient 
to accomplish the purposes and objectives of 
Article XIII-A, of the Constitution of Okla- 
homa. 

Qualif katioiis of Members, Organization 

The Constitution provides that there shall be 
nine members of the Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education who shall be ai^inted by the 
(jovemor, (XHifirmed by the Senate, and who shall 
be removable only for cause. Members of the State 
Regents are appointed for terms of nine years 
with one new member appointed each year. Terms 
b^in on May 16 of each year. The qualifications 
of members of the State R^ents are prescribed 
by law. Members must be not less than ^ years of 
age, cannot be enqiloyees or members of the staff 
or governing board of any institution in the state 
system of higher education and cannot be officials 
or employees of the State of Oklahoma. Not more 
than tteee graduates or former students of any one 
institution in the state system can serve during the 
same period of time. No more than two members 
can be appointed from the same Congressional dis- 
trict. Vacancies on the State R^ents are filled by 
the Governor, for the unexpired term, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The members of the State Events annually 
elect from their membership a Chairman, Vice 
Chairman, Secretary, and Assistant Secretary, 
each of whom serve for one year. The State Re- 
gents are empowered to employ such personnel as 
it deems necessary to carry out its functions and 
duties and to fix the compensation and other bene- 
fits for its staff. 

Broadly stated, it is the responsibility of the 
State Regents through its research and planning 
function to look at the overall needs for higher 
education in Oklahoma, and then, through its co- 
ordinating function, to allocate programs and re- 
sources among the public institutions in such a 
way as to achieve maximum utilization of both 
resources and institutions. 

Governing Boards 

Once the functions and pn^ams of institutions 
have been determined, standards of education es- 
tablished, and resources allocated by the coordi- 



nating board, the institutional governing boards 
assume responsibility for operation of the institu- 
tions. The governing boards of regents in the State 
System generally perform the following duties: 

1. Determine management policy; 

2. Employ personnel, fix their salaries, and 
assign their duties; 

3. Contract for other services needed ; 

4. Have custody of records; 

5. Acquire and hold title to property; and 

6. Assume general responsibility for operation 
of the institutions. 

Among specific areas of administrative control 
for which the governing board assumes responsi- 
bility in operating an institution are: 

1. General academic policy and administra- 
tion; 

2. Student life; 



3. Budget administration; 

4. Planning and constructing buildings; 

5. Purchasing; and 

6. Auxiliary activities budgeting and adminis- 
tration, including the issuance of bonds and 
administration of self-liquidating properties. 

Also, the governing board through its adminis- 
trative officer assumes responsibility for making 
recommendations to the coordinating board the 
State Regents — regarding possible change in 
functions and programs of study, possible change 
of standards, and budgetary needs both for gene- 
ral operation and for capital improvements. 

The seven governing boards of the state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities in Oklahoma, to- 
gether with the institutions and constituent 
agencies governed by each, are as follows: 



Governing Boord 

1. Board of Regents 

of the University 
of Oklahoma 



Institutions and Constituont Agencies 

University of Oklahoma 
■ — Geological Survey 

Medical Center 



Location 

Norman 
Norman 
Cklo. City 



2. Board of Regents 

for AgrkuHural 
and Mechanical 
Colleges 



Oklahoma State University 
Agricultural Experiment 
Station 

Agricultural Extension 
Divr-'on 

Colleg sf Veterinary 
Medicine 

School of Technical 
Training 

Technical Ir^stitute 
Panhandle State Col!«sge 
Langston University 
Cameron State Agricultural 
College 

Connors State College 
Eastern State College 
Murray State College 
Northeastern Oklahoma A & M 
College 



Stillwater 

Stillwater 



Stillwater 

Stillwater 

Okmulgee 
Okla. City 
Goodwell 
Langston 

Lawton 

Warner 

Wilburton 

Tishomingo 

Miami 



3. Boord of Regents of 

Oklahoma Colleges 



Central Sta'e College 
East Central State College 
Northeastern State College 
Northwestern State College 
Southeastern State College 
Southwestern State College 



Edmond 

Ado 

Tahlequah 

Alva 

Durant 

Weatherford 




i-' 
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4. Board of Regents for 

the Oklahoma College 
of Liberal Arts 

5 . Board of Regents for 

Northern Oklahoma 
College 

6. Board of Regents of 

Oklahoma AAilitfiry 
Academy 

7. Board of Regents of 

Tulsa Junior College 



Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts 



Northern Oklahoma College 



Oklahoma AAilitary Academy 



Tulsa Junior College 



Chickosha 



Tonkawa 



Claremore 



Tulsa 



Seven Governing Boards 

Beard of Regents of the University of Oklahoma. — 

This is the governing board for the University of 
Oklahoma and two constituent agencies adminis- 
tered by the University, namely the Medical Center 
and the Geological Survey. The board was created 
by constitutional amendment on July 11, 1944, re- 
ferred to the people by the Legislature in 1943.*^ That 
amendment. Section 8 of Article XIII, provided that 
the government of the University of Oklahoma would 
be vested in a Board of Regents consisting of seven 
members to be appointed by the governor, by and 
with the advice ami consent of the soiate, with over- 
lapping terms of seven years each. The powers and 
duties of the board are prescribed by the legislature 
in the statutes.' The members of the board are sub- 
ject to removal only as provided by law for the 
removal of elective officers not subject to impeach- 
ment. 

Boai^ of Regents for Agricultural and Mechanical 
Colleges. — This is the governing board for thirteen 
budget agencies of the twenty-six in the State Sys- 
tem. Institutions and constituent age icies under 
the board include Oklahoma State Unr ersity (and 
the Agricultural Experiment Station, the Agricul- 
tural Extension Division, the College of Veterinary 
Medicine, the School of Technical Training at Ok- 
mulgee, and the Technical Institute at Oklahoma 
City), Panhandle State College, Langston Univer- 
sity, Northeastern Oklahoma A & M College, 
Connors State College, Eastern Oklahoma State 



* E- T- Dunlap, "The History of Legal Controls of Public 
Higher Education in Oklahoma,” unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation, Oklahoma State University, 1963, p. 92. 

7 O. S. Supp, 1969, Title 70, Sections 3301-3311. 



College, Murray State College, and Cameron State 
Agricultural College. 

The “A & M Board,” as it sometimes is referred 
to, was created by constitutional amendment by a 
vote of the people on July 11, 1944, amending Arti- 
cle VI, Section 31-A. The amendment created a 
Board of Regents for the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College and all agricultural and 
mechanical schools and colleges maintained in 
whole or in part by the state. The board consists of 
nine members, eight to be appointed by the gover- 
nor for eight-year staggered terms (a majority of 
which must be farmers) by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, with the ninth member to be 
the president of the State Board of Agriculture. 
The duties of the board are set forth in the statutes.* 

Board of Rogonts of Oklahoma Co?ic^<^s. — This 
board was created on July 6, 1948, wnen the people 
of Oklahoma adopted an amendment to the Okla- 
homa Constitution known as Article XIII-B. The 
board governs six colleges, namely Central Stc.te 
College, East Central State College, Northeastern 
State College, Northwestern State College, South- 
eastern State College, and Southwestern State Col- 
lege. The board is composed of nine members, eight 
appointed by the governor by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate, and the ninth member 
is the State Superintendent of Public Instruction.^ 
The Constitution directs that the personnel of the 
board shall not include more than two members 
from any one profession, with one member to come 



• Title 70, O. S. Supp. 1969, Sections 3401-3422. 

* Article XIII-B, G>nstitution of Oklahoma. 
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from each Congressional District. No member is 
eligible to be an officer, supervisor, president, in- 
structor or employee of any of the colleges under 
the board within two years of the expiration of his 
term. A member who misses more than two board 
meethigs in succession without the consent of the 
board majority “shall have his office declared va- 
cant by the governor. ” 

Board of Rogonts of the Oklohomo College of Lib- 
eral Arts. — This board was created by statute in 
1965 to govern the Oklahoma College of L.iberal 
Arts. It is composed of seven members, appointed 
by the governor by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate for seven-year overlapping terms. 
The board is successor to the board which formerly 
governed Okb,homa College for Women. The powers 
and duties of the board are set out in the statutes 
creating the board. “ 

Board of Rogonts of tho Northern Oldohoma Col- 
lege. — This board was created in 1965 by statute to 
govern the Northern Oklahoma College. It is com- 
posed of five members appointed by the governor 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate. 
The members serve five-year overlapping terms. 
The powers and duties of the board are set out in 
the act ^.-reating the board.’^ No two members of the 
board may come from the same profession, nor 
may more than three members be residents of the 
same county. 

Board of Rogonts of tho Oklohomo Military Acade- 
my. — This board was created by the legislature in 
1965 to govern the Oklahoma Military Academy. It 
is composed of five members appointed by the gov- 
ernor by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate for five-year terms. No two members may 
reside in the same county, nor may two members 
come from the same profession or occupation. The 
powers and duties of the board are set forth in the 
act creating the board. 

Board of Regents of the Tulsa Junior College. — 

This board was authorized by the legislature in 1968 
to govern the Tulsa Junior College. The board is 
composed of seven members, appointed by the 



Section 5. 

Title 70, O. S. Supp. 1969, Sections 3601-3606. 

’2 Title 70, O. S. Supp. 1969, Sections 3701-3706. 
» 3 Title 70, O. S. Supp. 1969, Sections 3801-3806. 
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governor by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate for seven-year overlapping terms. Four 
members of the board shall be from Tulsa County. 
The powers and duties of t!ic board are set forth in 
the act creating the institution.^* 

Community Junior Colleges 

In addition to the seven goveiTiirig boards of 
state-iiupported institutions described above, six 
Boards of Trustees for public community collies 
in Oklahoma also function as governing boards in 
the State System. These boards, selected locally by 
citizens in their respective community junior col- 
lege districts, govern the following community 
junior colleges: Altus Junior College; El Reno Junior 
College; Oscar Rose Junior College, Midwest City; 
Poteau Community College; Sayre Junior College; 
and Seminole Junior College. Powers and duties of 
Boards of Trustees for community junior colleges 
are set forth in the statutes. 

Possible Chaises in 
Board Organization 

The earlier parts of this chapter have dealt with 
a review of the constitutional and statutory origins 
of the various boards in Oklahoma higher education. 
Some of the weaknesses and problems of the system 
were mentioned in passing, but were not comprehen- 
sively treated. The remainder of the chapter will 
be devoted to possible changes which might be made 
to help achieve a more rational structure. Some of 
these changes are clearly desirable, whereas others 
are merely problems of inconsistency and may not 
be worth the effort required to achieve thv^m. A few 
of the suggestions can probably be agreed upon by 
most people concerned, while others will be of a 
more controversial nature and will require con- 
siderable debate and possible compromise before 
being implemented. 

Size of Boards 

The eight higher education boards are currently 
of different sizes ranging from five members to nine 
members. It would probably simplify public under- 



Title 70, O. S. Supp. 1969, Section 4413. 

’3 Title 70, O. S. Supp. 1969, Sections 4401-4412. 
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standing of the boards if they v'ere the same size. 
This is probably not a major issue, since all of th:' 
boards are large enough to be sufficiently repre* 
sentative, but not so large as to make them ineffec- 
tive. However, since the size of a board generally 
determines the length of term for board membeis 
(members of a five-member board generally serve 
five years, etc.), size may be a more important 
consideration than it first appears. 

Length cf Terms 

Terms of board members currently vary from 
five years to nine years. This length of time is, par- 
ticularly for those serving seven and nine-year 
terms, sufficiently long enough for members to 
learn about their responsibilities and to provide 
for satisfactory board operation. Consideration 
might be given to making all boards the same size, 
preferably with nine members each, which would 
tend to provide stability of operation and at the 
same time provide the opportunity for more citizens 
to become informed participants in the governance 
of higher education. 

Geographic Requirements and 
Restrictions 

At present the members of two boards, the A & M 
Board and the Board of Regents for State Colleges, 
are appointed from eight statutorially established 
districts which are markedly unequal in population, 
with the smallest having about 150,000 people and 
the largest 690,000. Provided that the original no- 
tion behind having the members appointed from 
congressional districts was to ensure equal repre- 
sentation of the electorate on the two higher educa- 
tion boards, that situation no longer obtains. The use 
of districts also is complicated by the fact that the 
Constitution specifically states that the Regents of 
Oklahoma Colleges shall be appointed from con- 
gressional districts, but the number of such districts 
has now diminished from eight to six. It would be 
desirable for this situation to be cleared up by 
amending the Constitutional provision. 

Consideration might be given to abandoning ap- 
pointment by specified di<-*’‘^?ts altogether, since 
recent experience in Oklahoma indicates that geo- 
graphical representation will be taken care of ade- 
quately when appointments are made by the gover- 
nor and confirmed by the senate. In the absence of 
such change, however, consideration might be given 



to revision of district boundaries so as to make them 
more equal in population. 

Occupational Preference and 
Restrictions 

The requirement that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents for Agricultural and 
Mechanical Colleges be farmers no longer seems 
appropriate. While there should not be prejudice 
against the appointment of farmers, neither should 
there be legal prejudice against non-farmers and 
ranchers. Presently the A & M Board governs Okla- 
homa State University, a large, multi-purpose in- 
stitution offering a wide variety of instructional, 
research, and public service activities. Agriculture 
is only one aspect, albeit an important one, of the 
institution’s program. In addition, that board pres- 
ently governs seven other four-year and two-year 
institutions, most of which have only a small num- 
ber of students enrolled in agriculture. It would 
therefore seem appropriate for the A & M Board to 
be broadly representative of Oklahoma citizens in 
many different occupations without having a major- 
ity of members from any one occupation. 

Need for Articulation 
of Structure 

Although Oklahoma’s structure for overall con- 
trol of public higher education is fundamentally 
sound, a number of inconsistencies currently exist 
in the structure for governmental control. There are 
three ideal, or pure types of organization for gov- 
ernmental control, as follows: 

1. A governing board for each institution 

2. A governing board for institutions with like 
functions 

3. A governing board for all institutions 

In the first ideal type as set out above, each college 
or university would have its own governing board, 
under the coordinating control of a statewide board. 
In the second ideal type, all of the two-year colleges 
would be grouped together under one board, all of 
the four-year colleges under another board, etc., 
with all types under a statewide coordinating board. 
In the third type, all institutions would be under the 
control of one super-board, as in the state of Geor- 
gia, where the State Board of Regents acts as both 



the governing board and coordinating board for all 
institutions. 

Oklahoma currtntiy has examples of all three 
ideal, or pure types of governmental control in high- 
er education. For example, five governing boards 
operate but a single institution each: these are the 
boards of regents for the University of Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma College of Liberal Arts, Northern Okla- 
homa College, Oklahoma Military Academy, and 
Tulsa Junior College. One governing board — the 
Board of Regents for Oklahoma Colleges — operates 
six institutions of like type. Finally, one governing 
board — the Board of Regents for Agricultural and 
Mechanical Colleges — operates a multi-purpose 
university, three four-year colleges, four two-year 
colleges, and five other budget agencies, including 
two branches offering vocational and technical edu- 
cation, a College of Veterinary Medicine, and two 
other agricultural agencies. 

If it could be determined which of the three ideal, 
or pure types of governmental control offers the 
best chance of achieving maximum results, then 
Oklahoma might consider altering its structure to 
adopt the most promising. Any of the three, how- 
ever ( with the possible exception of the single-board 
structure) would be an improvement over the cur- 
rent pattern, which is a mixture of perhaps the best 
and worst of the patterns currently in existence over 
the nation. 

Almost a decade has elapsed since any compre- 
hensive study of the organization and administra- 
tion of public higher education has been made. The 
most recent study, produced in 1960 by the U. S. 
Office of Education, reached the following conclu- 
sion with respect to state-level organization for 
control of higher education: 

With growing enrollments, more and more 
States in the next decade will likely become sen- 
sitive to the need for statewide coordination of 
public higher education. If a fresh start could 
be taken in a State having nine or more public 
colleges, the authors would argue for a system 
to place each institutional unit, whether a 2- 
year college or a 4-year institution or a complex 
university, under its own governing board, and 
over this board, a statewide coordinating board 
with major duties of interinstitutional program- 
ing, budget coordination, and long-range plan- 
ning. To the extent that changes can be effected 
in a gradual and orderly fashion and without 



loss of valuable local strength in organization, 
the authors hold that State structures of higher 
education should be directed toward such a 
plan.’® 

The difficulties involved in one board^s attempt- 
ing to govern a number of institutions are consider- 
able, particularly when the institutions being 
governed are unlike in their size, functions, geo- 
graphic location, educational programs, and student 
composition. In operating more than one institu- 
tion, a governing board inevitably gives more atten- 
tion to one institution than to another, or develops 
a better understanding of the problems of one insti- 
tution than of another. To treat all institutions alike 
is to treat all badly, since all are different. Not to 
treat all alike, however, raises questions of equity 
and justice. In addition, a lay board which has only 
one or two days per month to spend in its govern- 
mental function is faced with a very practical prob- 
lem of finding time to study and listen to the prob- 
lems of several institutions, and may therefore wind 
up taking action on the basis of insufficient infor- 
mation and analysis, particularly when there is no 
professional staff to help compile and organize the 
material and problems to be considered. 

Possible^Realignment of Boards 
and Institutions 

Several possibilities present themselves when a 
possible realignment of boards and institutions is 
considered. One pattern might have each college or 
university with its own governing board operating 
under the coordinating control of the Oklahoma 
State Regents for Higher Education. A second pat- 
tern might have each of the institutions by t 5 q>e 
(two-year, four-year, university) under its own gov- 
erning board, with the State Regents exercising co- 
ordinating control over the three t 5 q>es. A third 
possibility would be to abolish all present boards 
and create a combination governing-coordinating 
board to control the entire system. Still a fourth 
would be to establish governing boards for each of 
the two complex universities, and one or more 
boards for each of the other three t 5 q>es of institu- 
tions, with the present arrangement for coordina- 
tion unchanged. Each of these boards could become 



’*S. V. Martorana and Ernest V. Hollis, State Boards Re- 
sponsthle for Higher Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, i960, pp. 49-50. 
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expert in a specific functional area of higher educa- 
tion — university operation, senior college opera- 
tion, or junior college operation. Each of the institu- 



tions under a board could then expect its governing 
body to be better informed about its particular type 
of problems than is possible under present structure. 
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CHAPTER VII 

OKLAHOMA HIGHER 
EDUCATION RESOURCES 

For the fiscal year 1969-70, institutions and agen- 
cies of The Oklahoma State System of Higher Edu- 
cation budgeted for expenditure approximately 
$108 million for educational and general purposes, 
a considerable increase over the level of activity 
in those same institutions just ten years earlier, 
when slightly more than $40 million was budgeted 
for educational and general purposes. Thus, during 
the decade of the 1960’s, Oklahoma’s public sys- 
tem of higher education increased its operating 
resources by $67 million, an increase of 167 per cent 
for the decade, or roughly 10 per cent per year, 
compounded. 

Table 27 on the following page shows the educa- 
tional and general budget funds for the State System 
for the fiscal years 1960 through 1970. During that 
decade, while total budget funds for educational 
and general purposes were going up by 166.8 per 
cent, state appropriations went up by only 120.6 
per cent, from $27 million to $59.5 million.' Mean- 
while, revolving fund income (student fees, etc.) 
was increasing by a whopping 260 per cent, going 
up from about $13.4 million to a total of $48.2 mil- 
lion. Thus the rate of increase from state appro- 
priations was only about half that of revolving funds, 
which means that state appropriations makes up a 
smaller proportion of total institutional income in 
1970 than in the fiscal year 1960. Two reasons for 
the rapid increases in revolving fund income in 
recent years is the fact that student enrollments 
doubled between 1958 and 1968, and general student 



' Total state expenditures for all purposes of state govern- 
ment increased from approximately S450 million in 1959 
to about S917 million in 1969, or about 104 per cent, ac- 
cording to expenditure figures of the State Budget Officer. 
Thus higher education got slightly more than its "share” 
of the total increase during the past ten years, if it can be 
assumed that the work load of all budget agencies increased 
the same during that period. 



fee charges at state institutions also doubled during 
that period, which two factors in combination served 
to double and redouble income from student fees 
during the past ten years. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL BUDGET FUNDS, 
OKLAHOMA STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, FISCAL YEARS 1960-70 



Fisccl 

Ymt 


IduCMtlGIlMl 

OpGTGtiGnf 


frmm SftifG 
Ap^TG^ricfiMis 


FfGin 

RGVGlvin0 Fund 
(Fgm, GtC.) 


1959-40 


40.383A32 


27,000/X)0 


13483,332 


1960-61 


42,841/415 


27,000,000 


15,841/415 


1961-62 


46,198,006 


30400,000 


16,198,006 


1962-63 


50,296750 


30400400 


20,296750 


1963-64 


54,890/)82 


33404,888 


21485,194 


1964-65 


58,377,085 


33404,888 


24,872,197 


1965-66 


67,837779 


41,867400 


25,970,279 


1966-67 


74,345,848 


41,882,500 


32/463,348 


1967-6R 


87,572/415 


46,858,000 


40704/415 


1968-69 


98456730 


52,858,000 


45,698730 


1969-70 


107732773 


59452,133 


48,180440 


% of Inc. 


166.8 


1204 


260.0 



SOURCEt Files of the Oklohomo Stale Regents for Higher Education. 



A general observation might be helpful. When 
state appropriations for educational and general 
purposes are compared with student enrollments 
for the same years, a picture is obtained of per 
capita support of higher education through state 
tax funds. Table 28 shows a ten-year pattern in 
state appropriations from 1959-60 through 1969-70, 
together with head-count enrollment increases for 
the eighteen institutions of the State System from 
1959 through 1969. When the number of students is 
divided into the state appropriations for a given 
year, the amount of state appropriation per student 
is produced. In 1959, the per capita appropriation 
by the state was $645. In 1969 the figure was $175, 
an increase of $70 per capita over the ten-year 
period, or 11 per cent. In terms of 1959 dollars, the 
per capita state appropriation actually declined 
during the ten-year period in question. 

Even though the per capita student appropriation 
during the past ten years was relatively static, the 
state appropriation per capita citizen was going up 



TABLE 28 



OKLAHOMA STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION STATE-APPROPRIATED FUNDS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PU RPOSES 1959-60 THROUGH 1 969-70 
AS COMPARED WITH FALL SEMESTER ENROLLMENTS 1959-69 



Y«ar 


State 

Appropriations 


% of 
Inc. 


Fall 

Head-Count 

Enrollments 


% of 
Inc. 


$ 

Per 

Capita 


1959 


$27,000,000 


7.5% 


41,882 


4.7% 


645 


1960 


27,000,000 


0.0 


43,627 


4.2 


619 


1961 


30,000,000 


11.1 


47,545 


9.0 


631 


1962 


30,000,000 


0.0 


50,177 


5.5 


599 


1963 


33,504,888 


11.7 


53,666 


7.0 


624 


1964 


33,504,888 


0.0 


60,353 


12.5 


555 


1965 


41,867,500 


25.0 


69,264 


14.8 


604 


1966 


41,882,500 


0.0 


71,982 


3.9 


582 


1967 


46,858,000 


11.9 


76,564 


6.4 


612 


1968 


52,858,000 


12.8 


81,335 


6.2 


650 


1969 


59,552,133 


12.7 


83,291 


1.0 


715 


1 0-Year 
Increase 


$32,552,133 


120.6% 


41,409 


98.9% 


— 



SOURCE: Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education. 



substantially during the 1960’s. In 1959, for example, 
the state appropriation to higher education for edu- 
cational and general purposes per capita citizen 
was $11.60. Thus each taxpayer was assessed an 
average of $11.60 for the educational and general 
portion of the State System budget. In 1969, each 
Oklahoma taxpayer was assessed an average of 
$23.55, an increase of 103 per cent for the decade. 
Thus, in terms of effort, Oklahoma taxpayers made 
a substantial improvement during the 1960’s for 
support of higher education. In terms of effect, 
however, there was a negative impact, due to in- 
creased enrollments and inflation. 

Trends in Expenditures 

As previously indicated, total educational and 
general budget funds (those which underwrite the 
educational program of the institution) increased 
by 166.7 per cent during the decade of the 1960’s. 
Admittedly, gains on the order of 10 per cent 
annually represent a healthy increase for State 
System institutions during those years. Most busi- 



ness enterprises would probably applaud that level 
of increase as a healthy sign, but only in the event 
that profits increased along with the level of busi- 
ness activity. Business management would prob- 
ably not consider increases in income alone as a 
good indicator of success, but would insist on fur- 
ther analysis to discover whether profits, as well 
as activity, increased during a given period. 

In like manner, and even though higher educa- 
tion is not a profit-making enterprise, increases in 
total budgetary resources alone do not indicate 
whether a college or university is prospering or 
declining; rather, the amount of budgetary 
resources available must be looked at in terms of 
how much work load those resources are expected 
to accomplish. It is therefore sometimes instruc- 
tive to analyze higher education income and 
expenditures in terms of such work-load indexes 
as student-credit-hours produced, number of full- 
time-equivalent students enrolled, and the like. In 
addition, it is often productive to analyze expendi- 
tures by function and by object, to discover how 
the resources available are broken down internally 
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to accomplish the work of the institution. In this 
way, both dollar and percentage comparisons may 
be made both internally and between one institu- 
tion and another. 

Tables 29 and 30 show educational and general 
expenditures for the eighteen State System insti- 
tutions (excluding the non-teaching agencies) for 
the most recent fiscal year.^ It will be noted that 
the eighteen institutions expended more than $70 
million in 1968-69 in Part I of the Educational and 
General Budget.^ It is generally considered desir- 
able to put as great a proportion of the budget as 
possible into such functions as instruction and 
organized activities, libraries, and organized 
research with less emphasis being given to 
administration and general expense and physical 
plant operation and maintenance. However, there 
are limitations as to the applicability of this gen- 
eral rule since there is a point beyond which basic 
services to the institution can be unwisely sacri- 
ficed. 

Table 29 shows the dollar amount of expendi- 
tures for the various functions for 1968-69. Of the 
$70.7 million spent by the eighteen institutions in 
that year for educational and general purposes, the 
two universities spent 57.7 per cent, the ten senior 
colleges 36.1 per cent, and the six two-year colleges 
6.2 per cent. During 1968-69, the universities en- 
rolled 44.3 per cent of the total full-time-equivalent 
students, the senior colleges enrolled 46.8 per cent, 
and the two-year colleges 8.9 per cent. 

Percentage Relationship 
of Expenditures 

There are a number of factors that cause the 
percentage relationships such as those shown in 
Table 30 to differ from one institution to another, 
some of which the institutions themselves have lit- 



2 Data and explanatory material in this section of Chapter 
VII are drawn from a State Regents’ publication by Edward 
J. Coyle, "Current Operating Income and Expenditures: 
Oklaiioma State Colleges and Universities, Fiscal Year 
1968-69,” January, 1970. 

2 Part I of the Educational and General Budget excludes cer- 
tain educational and general funds expended for contract 
research and services obtained primarily from federal 
sources, and which are considered to be of a non-recurring 
nature. These latter funds are budgeted in Part II, Educa- 
tional and General Budget. 
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tie or no control over. John Dale RusselC identi- 
fies three factors outside the immediate control 
of the institutions that make percentage variations 
almost inevitable. These three factors are (1) size 
of the institution, (2) location of the institution, 
and (3) adequacy of financing of the institution. 

Generally speaking, the small college must 
devote a larger share of its budget to functions 
such as general administration and general 
expense and physical plant operation and mainte- 
nance than does a larger college or university. 
Certain basic administrative and physical plant 
services must be provided regardless of the size 
of enrollment and these services do not normally 
increase beyond the basic level in proportion to 
increases in enrollment. 

Expenditures for all of the functions of the bud- 
get are affected by the degree of adequacy of 
financing of the institution, but some of the func- 
tions are affected more than others. If financing 
is inadequate, there may be a tendency to concen- 
trate more of the resources of the institution on the 
more directly productive functions of the institu- 
tion and less on other functions. For example, 
Oklahoma institutions have generally found it 
necessary over the years to allocate as much mon- 
ey as possible to faculty salaries and the least 
possible amount to operation and maintenance of 
the physical plant. 

One other factor should be kept in mind in any 
consideration of variation of expenditures — the 
degree of efficiency in the operation of various 
segments of the institution. Institutional officials 
should be constantly on the alert for ways to bring 
about greater efficiency of operation, to obtain the 
maximum educational production from avail? b^e 
operating funds. 

Because of the factors mentioned above, it can 
be seen that there are very definite limitations to 
any suggested uniform pattern of distribution of 
expenditures for educational and general purposes. 
However, Russell suggests that about 60 per cent 
should go to instruction and organized activities, 
15 per cent or less to general administration and 
general expense, 16 per cent or less to physical 
plant operation and maintenance, 5 to 6 per cent 



* John Dale Russell, The Finance of Higher Education (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 135. 
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KXPF.'IDITURES BY 18 OKUHOMA STATK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR EIGHT EDUCATIONAL 
AND GENERAL FUNCTIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1968-69 
(amounts in dollars) 
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for libraries, and 3 to 4 per cent for extension and 
research depending on institutional functions.^ It 
must be emphasized that application of these cri- 
teria should not be too rigid. There is not now 
enough flexibility built into the criteria to allow 
for differences in the functions of institutions, dif- 
ferences in size of institutions, and the like. 

Expenditures per 
Fufi-TiiTT^e-Equivalent Student 

irfole 31 represents an effort to compare the 
cost of production of the various state institutions 
of higher learning in Oklahoma by analyzing costs 
on a per student basis. Table 32 presents data rela- 
tive to the various objects for which educational 
and general funds were spent during 1968-69. The 
latter table breaks the total dollar amounts of ex- 
penditures into twelve classification objects. 

No single measure of an educational institu- 
tion’s production is completely satisfactory. How- 
ever, one widely used measure of production is 
full-time-equivalent student enrollment per year. 
The full-year FTE enrollment is computed for the 
Summer, Fall, and Spring terms as stated in the 
footnote to Table 31. 

Because of smaller classes, the need for faculty 
with more specialized education, and the need for 
more expensive equipment, costs of teaching grad- 
uate courses are usually higher than costs of teach- 
ing undergraduate courses. For the same reasons, 
the costs of teaching upper-division undergraduate 
courses are normally higher than the costs of 
teaching lower-division undergraduate courses. 
Therefore, it is to be expected that per-student 
costs as reflected in Table 31 should be greater in 
those institutions that have large graduate enroll- 
ments. Also, other factors being equal, costs per 
student in senior institutions are expected to be 
greater than those in two-year institutions. Of 
course, other factors are not always equal. One 
very significant inequality is the size of institu- 
tions. Further, the functions and programs of an 
institution will have a definite effect upon FTE 
student costs. If an institution has been given a 



^ John Dale Russell, "Budgetary Analysis," Collej^e Self -Study, 
ed. Richard G. Axt and Hall T. Sprague (Boulder, Colo- 
rado; Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 
1959), p. 106. 



special function to perform that necessitates a 
number of high-cost prt^rams, FTE student costs 
for that institution might be higher. 

The two universities spent an average of 
11,247.26 per student for educational and general 
purposes during 1968-69 as compared with $738.16 
for the senior colleges and $674.04 for the two-year 
colleges. Analysis of each of these figures by func- 
tion, by type of institution, and by size of institu- 
tion indicates the influence of such factors. For 
example, the general administration cost per stu- 
dent tends to decrease as the number of FTE stu- 
dents increase. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the expenditure per full-time-equivalent stu- 
dent for general administration was higher at the 
universities with relatively large enrollments than 
at the senior colleges. 

Expenditures by Object 

By far the greatest proportion of the educational 
and general budget of higher education institutions 
is spent for salaries and wages. In 1968-69, Oklaho- 
ma’s state institutions spent 45.0 per cent for 
teaching salaries, 13.4 per cent for other profes- 
sional salaries, and 18.6 per cent for non-profes- 
sional salaries and wages — a total of 77.0 per cent 
for salaries and wages. This compares with 74.8 
per cent in 1965-66, 77.0 per cent in 1966-67, and 76.5 
per cent in 1967-68. 

When staff benefits are added, 80.6 per cent of 
total educational and general expenditures were 
for remuneration of faculty and staff for services 
rendered in 1968-69. The universities spent 79.7 per 
cent for that purpose, the senior colleges 82.2 per 
cent, and the two-year colleges 80.0 per cent. 

The range in percentages for teaching salaries 
was from a low of 37.5 per cent at OU to z. high of 
55.2 per cent at Cameron. The senior colleges spent 
a higher proportion of their money for teaching 
salaries than did the other types of institutions. 
The senior colleges spent 52.0 per cent for this pur- 
pose, the universities spent 40.3 per cent, and the 
two-year colleges 47.2 per cent. 

Trends in Higher Education 
Income 

Tables 33 and 34 show the relationships among 
the eighteen colleges and universities wi^ respect 
to source of educational and general income for 
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1968-69. Trends in source of income over the past 
several years reveal that student fees continue to 
rise in relation to other sources. In 1965-66, student 
fees constituted 23.5 per cent of total educational 
and general income in the eighteen State System 
institutions: In 1968-69, student fees made up 34.8 
per cent of the total. In 1965-66, state appropria- 
tions accounted for 61.1 per cent of total educa- 
tional and general income; in 1968-69, state appro- 
priations accounted for only 57.4 per cent of the 
total. 

Percentage Relationships of Income 

The per cent of income from student fees, as 
shown by Table 34, varied among the institutions. 
The range was from 20.4 per cent at Connors to 39.5 
per cent at Cameron. Even among institutions of 
like type in the State System, considerable varia- 
tion existed as to the per cent of total educational 
and general income from student fees. Among the 
senior colleges, percentages ranged from 22.3 at 
OCLA to 39.5 per cent at Cameron. The two-year 
institutions reported a range from 20.4 per cent at 
Connors to 33.7 per cent at OMA. OU had 36.5 per 
cent of its income from student fees while OSU 
had 34.0 per cent. Student fees provided 34.8 per 
cent of the total educational and general income 
in all institutions combined. 

A rather wide range of percentages is shown for 
income from state appropriations as has been true 
in previous years. Percentages of income from 
that source ranged from 52.1 per cent at OU to 
76.0 per cent at Connors. Due to many factors, it 
is not appropriate to assume that percentages of 
income from state appropriations should be the 
same even among institutions of like type. Insti- 
tutions vary a great deal in the amount of money 
received from sources other than state appropria- 
tions, and this factor, along with others, has a defi- 
nite effect on percentage relationships. However, 
it is significant that each institution in the State 
System is dependent on state apprc^riations for 
the major portion of educational and general in- 
come. 

H^her Education Faculty 
asaResource 

The previous portion of this chapter has dealt 
with trends in financial resources with regard to 



Oklahoma higher education. The latter portion 
will treat faculty as a resource. It has already been 
noted that higher education is a “labor-intensive” 
industry, in that labor costs account for an ex- 
tremely high percentage of total costs for educat- 
ing young people in colleges and universities. 
Because of this fact, it is important that the quan- 
tity, and particularly, the quality of the faculty in 
Oklahoma higher education is adequate to facili- 
tate high performance. 

As indicated by Table 35, the number of full- 
time-equivalent faculty at institutians in The 
Oklahoma State System of Higher Education to- 
taled 3,682 for 1968-69, including 651 professors, 
536 associate professors, 813 assistant professors, 
1,117 instructors, and 564 others. Professors consti- 
tuted 17.7 per cent of the total, associate profes- 
sors, 14.6 per cent, assistant professors, 22.1 per 
cent, instructors, 30.3 per cent, and others, 15.3 
per cent. 

It is rather significant that the number of full 
professors in the State System outnumbers asso- 
ciate professors by 115. This raises a question with 
regard to past staffing patterns at these institu- 
tions. For example, if too high a proportion of the 
faculty is given the rank of professor with a cor- 
respondingly low percentage distributed among 
the lower academic ranks, then almost inevitably 
the average faculty salary in the highest rank will 
be proportionately less rewarding than those in 
the lower rank. According to Dr. John Dale 
Russell, 

It can be easily demonstrated that a given 
faculty salary budget with a ratio of 20 per 
cent professors to 80 per cent in the lower ranks 
can yield a much higher average salary at all 
ranks than the same amount of money distrib- 
uted in the faculty where 40 per cent hold the 
rank of professor and only 60 per cent in the 
lower ranks. This is a simple mathematical 
fact that most often is ignored in institutions, 
particularly among those that are tempted to 
give promotions in rank in lieu of salary in- 
creases. This is a pernicious practice and 
should never be followed, for the highest rank 
should not only indicate a degree of scholarly 
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NUMBER OF FULL-TIME-EQUIVALENT FACULTY AT INSTITUTiONS IN THE OKLAHOMA 
STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 1968-69, BY RANK° 



InstHutfon 


1 

Profossors 


Assoc. 


Prof. 


Asst. Prof. 


Instructors 


Others 


Total 

FTE 

Focohy 


No. 


%•» 

Total 

Focohy 


No. 


% of 
Total 
Focolty 


He. 


%•» 

Total 

Focohy 


No. 


% *f 

Total 

Focohy 


No. 


Gf 

Total 

Focohy 


OU 


229.0 


25.9 


128.0 


14.5 


161.0 


18.2 


96.0 


10.9 


269.0 


30.5 


883.0 


osu 


124.0 


15.8 


135.0 


17.2 


197.0 


25.1 


81.0 


10.3 


248.0 


31.6 


785.0 


CSC 


26.0 


9,2 


34.3 


12.2 


103.9 


37.0 


104.8 


37.3 


12.0 


4.3 


281.0 


ECSC 


20.0 


19.4 


25.0 


24.3 


33.0 


32.0 


25.0 


24.3 


— 


— 


103.0 


NESC 


43.0 


22.6 


33.0 


17.4 


47.0 


24.8 


61.0 


32.1 


6.0 


3.1 


190.0 


NWSC 


14.0 


14.8 


11.7 


12.4 


26.5 


28.0 


42.0 


44.5 


0.3 


0.3 


94.5 


SESC 


14.0 


13.9 


14.0 


13.9 


30.0 


29.7 


43.0 


42.5 


— 


— 


101.0 


SWSC 


26.0 


14.1 


39.0 


21.1 


47.0 


25.4 


73.0 


39.4 


— 


— 


185.0 


OCIA 


10.0 


18.0 


13.0 


24.0 


19.5 


36.0 


11.7 


22.0 


— 


— 


54.2 


Panhandle 


13.2 


26.1 


8.5 


16.1 


12.1 


19.7 


24.7 


38.1 




— 


58.5 


LU 


7.0 


9.0 


18.0 


23.0 


20.0 


25.0 


28.0 


35.0 


6.0 


8.0 


79.0 


Cameron 


7.0 


6.0 


— 


— 


6.0 


5.0 


94 ^ 


76.0 


17.0 


13.0 


124.0 


Connors 




MM 


— 


— 


— 


— 


24.7 


100.0 


— 


— 


24.7 


Eastern 




MM 


— 




— 


— 


41.5 


100.0 


— 


— 


41.5 


Murray 




MM 


— 


— 




— 


36.0 


100.0 


— 


— 


36.0 


NEOAMC 


MM 


MM 


— 


— 


MM 


— 


80.0 


100.0 


— 


— 


80.0 


Ncx: 


MM 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


37.8 


100.0 


— 


— 


37.8 


OAAA 


•OM 


MM 


— 


— 


— 


— 


34.5 


98.9 


fy.4 


1.1 


34.9 


Med. Center 


40.6 


29.9 


27.0 


19.9 


48.7 


35.9 


5.5 


4.0 


5.7 


10.3 


127.5 


Geol. Survey 


0.5 


4.9 


3.7 


36.3 


2.0 


19.6 


4.0 


39.2 


— 


— 


10.2 


Vet. Medicine 


9.1 


37.1 


4.0 


16.2 


7.7 


31.5 


3.7 


15.2 


— 


— 


24.5 


Ag. Exp. Sta. 


58.0 


36.9 


37.0 


23.6 


48.0 


30.6 


14.0 


8.9 


— 


— 


157.0 


Ag. Ext. Div. 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Okmulgee Tech 


10.0b 


6.8b 


— 


— 


— 


— 


136.3 


93.2 


— 


— 


146.3 


Tech. Inst. OC 


— 


— 


4.5 


19.6 


4.0 


17.4 


14.5 


63.0 


— 


— 


23.0 


Totals 


651.4 


17.7 


535.7 


14.6 


813.4 


22.1 


IJ16.7 


30.3 


564.4 


15.3 


3,681.6 



"faculty or# 9<|uat9d to nine-month fwll-time-ec|wivolent except for the AAedicol Center. Non-ronked professionol personnel ore equoted to 
ocodemic ronk categories for Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Classified os “Department Heads." 

SOURCE: Files of the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Edueotion. 
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TABU 36 



AVERAGE SALARIES PAIB ALL FULL-TIME FACULTY, 1 968-69° 
OKLAHOMA STATE SYSTEM OF H IGHER EDUCATION 



Acoctomic Ronk 



Institution 






Assecinte 


Assistont 






Averute 




Professor 


Professor 


Professor 


Instructor 


Four Ranks 




Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


OUb 


191 


$14,978 


103 


$12,014 


164 


$10,577 


93c 


$7,053 


551 


$11,776 


OSUd 


201 


15,580 


193 


12,238 


255 


10,065 


129 


7,333 


778 


11,576 


Universities 


392 


$15,286 


296 


$12,160 


419 


$10,265 


222 


$7,215 


1,329 


$11,659 


CSC 


25 


$13,942 


31 


$12,948 


103 


$10,711 


106 


$8,523 


265 


$10,402 


ECSC 


20 


12,389 


21 


11,118 


35 


9,519 


20 


8,428 


96 


10,239 


NESC 


42 


13,738 


20 


n,973 


49 


10,605 


80 


9,203 


191 


10,850 


NWSC 


14 


13,870 


12 


11,121 


22 


10,524 


38 


8,585 


86 


10,295 


SESC 


14 


14,966 


14 


12,417 


30 


10,241 


43 


7,903 


101 


10,203 


SWSC 


24 


13,163 


35 


11,189 


41 


10,449 


63 


8,217 


163 


10,145 


OCLA 


9 


10,995 


16 


9,010 


18 


8,566 


10 


7,330 


53 


8,880 


Panhandle 


13 


10,993 


8 


10,303 


9 


9,013 


22 


8,770 


52 


9,577 


LU 


8 


11,636 


17 


10,504 


20 


9,092 


28 


7,576 


73 


9,119 


Cameron 


7c 


13,285 


1 


13,000 


6 


11,267 


94 


8,720 


108 


9,197 


Senior Colleges 


176 


$13,187 


175 


$11,380 


333 


$10,235 


504 


$8,509 


1,188 


$10,108 


Connors 








... 


... 


_ 


22 


$7,666 


22 


$ 7,666 


Eastern 




_ 


— 


«... 


— 


— 


40 


8,623 


40 


8,623 


Murray 




_ 




... 




— 


35 


7,353 


35 


7,353 


NEOAMC 








... 


... 


— 


75 


9,200 


75 


9,200 


NOC 








... 






32 


8,553 


32 


8,553 


OMA 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


33 


7,376 


33 


7,376 


2-Year Colleges 


— 


$ — 


— 


$ — 


— 


$ — 


237 


$8,346 


237 


$ 8,346 


Ail Instit'viions 


568 


$14,636 


471 


$11,870 


752 


$10,251 


963 


$8,171 


2,754 


$10,705 



^Includes all full-time faculty salaries an a 9-10 manth basis. All 1 1-12 manfh salaries have been equated ta 9-10 manth solaries by multi- 
plying the 11-12 manth salaries by 9/11. 

bExcludes University af Oklahama Medical Center faculty and Oklahama Gealagical Survey faculty. 

^Includes ane ^'Lecturer". 

d|ncludes faculty af the General University, Agricultural Experiment Stafian, and Callege af Veterinary Medicine. 

SOUKCE: “Faculty Salaries in The Oklahama State System af Higher Educatian, 196S 69” Oklahama State Regents far Higher Educatian, Table 1. 
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maturity which carries special distinction with 
it, but it should also carry salary rewards.^ 

Table 36 shows a breakdown of faculty salaries 
in the State System by institution and by rank. 
Average salaries for full-time faculty in 1968-69 
ranged from an average of $14,636 for professor 
to $8,171 for instructor. By type of institution, state 
universities averaged $11,659, as compared with 
figures of $10,108 and $8,346 for state four-year and 
two-year colleges respectively. During the past 
five years, average faculty salaries by type of in- 
stitution have risen by 38 per cent at universities, 
48 per cent at four-year colleges, 32 per cent at 
two-year colleges, and 40 per cent for the State 
System as a whole. 

Student-Faculty Ratios 

Estimated student-faculty ratios in the State 
System ranged from 18.0 at the University of Ok- 
lahoma to 31.9 at Northeastern Oklahoma A & M 
College (two-year) in 1968-69. Among the four-year 
and two-year colleges, it is interesting to note that 
the higher the student-faculty ratio of an institu- 
tion, the higher the faculty salary paid by that in- 
stitution. In the case of one or two of these institu- 
tions, the ratio is so high as to raise questions, 
perhaps, on the quality of the program. 

It may very well be that the high student- 
faculty ratios at some Oklahoma institutions are 
to be condemned. On the other hand, there could 
be situations in which a relatively high ratio could 
work out to the benefit of the institution. Again, 
to quote Dr. John Dale Russell, 

There has long been a more or less mythologi- 
cal idea that the number of students per fac- 
ulty member is inversely related to the quality 
of instruction. Certainly this is not true within 
the ordinary limits but when one gets above the 
limit of 25 to 1 or something in the neighbor- 
hood, it does raise the question as to whether 



TAILE 37 

STUDENT-FACULTY RATIOS AT INSTITUTIONS IN 
THE OKLAHOMA STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION, 1968-69 AND 1969-70 



Institution 


(Estimated) 


19d9-70a 

(Budfloted) 


ou 


18.0 


17.9 


osu 


20.8 


19.9 


CSC 


28.7 


267 


ECSC 


28.0 


28.0 


NESC 


31.3 


31.2 


NWSC 


26.6 


25.9 


SESC 


18.5 


227 


SWSC 


26.0 


25.0 


OCLA 


187 


20.9 


Panhandle 


23.5 


23.6 


LU 


18.1 


19.0 


Cameron 


20.5 


22.9 


Connors 


26.6 


27.0 


Eastern 


30.1 


29.4 


Murray 


21.8 


22.9 


NEOAMC 


31.9 


31.9 


NOC 


28.5 


28.0 


OfAA 


22.9 


24.5 



"Foil semester 
SOURC:: 

‘'Operating Budget Needs of The Oklahoma State System af 
Higher Educotion for the 1970-71 Fiscol Yeor/' Oklohoma State 
Regents for Higher Education^ Appendix C. 

faculty members are too heavily loaded and 
whether they can give the attention to individ- 
ual students that is necessary for effective in- 
struction. The fact that faculty members in 
the heavily loaded institutions are better paid 
than those in the less heavily loaded institu- 
tions may merely indicate that the faculty 
members have chosen this pattern with the 
administration of the institution rather than 
one in which they would get less pay and do less 
work. If so, the high student faculty ratio 
should be praised rather than condemned.^ 



4 This comment was made in a recent report from Dr. Rus* 7 Jbid. 

sell to the Chancellor of The Oklahoma State System of 
Higher Education following a visit to Oklahoma. 
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Chapter VIII 

CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The decade of the 1960’s in American higher ed- 
ucation was a decade concerned primarily with 
quantity. It was a period when the primary em- 
phasis was placed on providing enough class- 
rooms, laboratories, teachers, dormitories, and 
parking lots to take care of the heavy influx of new 
students making their way from the high schools 
to the colleges. Throughout most of the 1960’s, in- 
stitutional growth was looked upon as a necessary 
characteristic of a successful public college or 
university, a virtue to be equated with patriotism 
in its desirability. For the most part, public policy 
was designed to enhance institutional growth, both 
at the federal and state levels, and many public 
institutions responded by doubling their enroll- 
ments during the course of the decade. A few giant 
universities of 30,000 or more students came into 
being, and enrollments of 20,000 or more were not 
unusual. Medium-sized state colleges grew into 
comprehensive universities, and smaller teachers 
colleges grew into more comprehensive liberal 
arts colleges. 

It was not until the late 1960’s that student 
growth began to be looked upon as somewhat of a 
mixed blessing, particularly at the large universi- 
ties. Although it had previously been accepted that 
size confers efficiency through economy of scale, 
it was discovered by the very large institutions 
that such a rule held true only up to a given size, 
beyond which point unit costs began to climb up- 
ward again. ‘ Not only did size sometimes fail to 
confer efficiency, it sometimes seemed to set the 
stage for inefficiency and disruption. 



I Ralph Tyler, “The Changing Structure of American Insti* 
tutions of Higher Education,” included in “The Economics 
and Financing of Higher Education in the United States.” 
Reported in The Chronicle of Higher Education, November 
17 , 1969 . 



In Oklahoma as in the nation, the public col- 
leges and universities showed unusual growth dur- 
ing the 1960’s. Some institutions, notably the four- 
year colleges, increased by more than 150 per cent, 
while the universities and junior colleges grew by 
approximately 70 per cent each. Central State 
College added more than 7,000 students during 
that decade, and the two state universities added 
7,000 each. During the 1960’s, the combined insti- 
tutions of the State System added slightly more 
than 40,000 students to the 40,000 that were already 
enrolled at the beginning of the decade, making a 
total of more than 80,000. 

As Oklahoma looks forward to 1980, it appears 
that the public institutions must be prepared to 
absorb upwards of 54,000 additional students. Be- 
cause the existing community junior colleges and 
the new urban junior colleges in Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa can be expected to enroll 20,000 students 
between now and 1980, the eighteen institutions 
currently comprising the State System will prob- 
ably be called upon to absorb only about 35,000 
additional students over the next decade, slightly 
fewer than the number of additional students ab- 
sorbed during the 1960’s. That kind of additional 
load would require institutions to grow by only an 
average of 2,000 students each, which would not 
put unusual stress on any particular institution 
were it spread evenly over the total number of in- 
stitutions across all of the different academic 
levels from freshman through graduate level. 
That, however, is an unlikely event. 

The problem therefore confronting the State 
System is this: given the number of additional 
students anticipated during the next decade, and 
given a limited number of institutions and finan- 
cial resources, what is the best way to allocate 
students and resources so as to achieve maximum 
utilitization of institutional capabilities? The 
State Regents could, so to speak, let the academic 
market operate, which would mean a return to the 
conditions prevailing in 1941 when the State Sys- 
tem was created. A second, and more rational 
approach would be to develop an articulated plan 
whereby each institution’s potential energy is 
harnessed to the fullest, in order to guarantee the 
best return on the dollars invested by parents and 
by the state. 

It is the responsibility of the Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education to provide the 
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framework within which institutions in the State 
System are free to fulfill their particular func- 
tions. The recommendations set forth in this chap- 
ter attempt to provide such a framework, to the 
end that the decade of the 1970’ s might be devoted 
to the pursuit of quality on the part of all mem- 
bers in the public partnership. Provided that each 
institution takes its logical share of the load, all 
students and all institutions will be benefited. In 
the event that institutions compete unreasonably 
for students, programs and resources, neither 
students nor institutions will thrive. It is therefore 
encumbent upon each institution to concentrate on 
those functions and students which it is best fitted 
to serve. 

It should be emphasized that the recommenda- 
tions in this report do not constitute a master plan 
for Oklahoma higher education; instead, they are 
presented to the State Regents as possible build- 
ing blocks out of which a plan for 1980 might be 
constructed. Some of the recommendations can be 
accomplished by the State Regents, while others 
will be dependent upon the institutions, the Gover- 
nor, the State Legislature, or the people at large. 
To all those in positions of responsibility in higher 
education, these proposals are put forward in the 
hope that they will be considered carefully, de- 
bated fully, and, if worthy, implemented syste- 
matically. 

Conclusions 

1. Universal Higher Education. — In the 

1950’s, only about one-third of the high school grad- 
uates in Oklahoma was in college, and the great 
majority of those students came from the upper 
one-third of the aptitude distribution. In 1970, two- 
thirds of the high school graduates are in college, 
representing roughly two-thirds of the aptitude 
spectrum. By 1980, universal higher education 
through the sophomore year of college will prob- 
ably be the rule, and the aptitude level of the col- 
lege freshman class will then be approximately 
that of the general population. Thus women, as 
well as men, will be proportionately represented; 
the dull, as well as the bright; the poor, as well as 
the rich; the minority races, as well as tho ma- 
jority. 

Public higher education is now facing the same 
question that has plagued the public high school 
for several decades: when all of the children of 
all the people are enrolled, can their needs be bet- 



ter met in one comprehensive institution, or 
through an articulated system of institutions? The 
public schools attempted to solve the problem in 
one way, v.'hile higher education has chosen the 
latter. In 1962, the State Regents developed the 
framework for an articulated system of institu- 
tions, with each type of institution assigned a par- 
ticular kind of student and a specialized set of 
functions to fulfill. To the extent that each institu- 
tional type performs its assigned functions in the 
decade ahead, the needs of all the students will be 
met. To the extent that institutions shun a par- 
ticular type of student or a particular function as 
being unworthy, the total task will not be accom- 
plished, and the state will then find it necessary to 
create other social institutions to assume part of 
the burden. 

2. Need for Additional Institutions. — Oklaho- 
ma currently has a sufficient quantity of public 
institutions to meet the projected enrollment 
needs of the 1970’s, provided that the urban junior 
colleges recently established in Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa continue to develop on schedule. Be- 
cause there is an abundance of four-year colleges, 
no junior college should become a baccalaureate 
institution. In like manner, there is not now, nor 
will there be in the foreseeable future, the need 
for additional institutions operating at the doctoral 
level in The Oklahoma State System of Higher Ed- 
ucation. The two state universities, together with 
the University of Tulsa, are capable of meeting 
Oklahoma’s needs foir doctoral and post-doctoral 
programs of education and research through the 
year 1980, and probably beyond that point. 

3. Lack of Uniformity in Structure. — There 
is currently a lack of uniformity in the structure 
for governmental control — as opposed to coor- 
dinating control — in Oklahoma higher education. 
Five governing boards operate one institution 
each; one board operates six institutions of like 
type; and one board operates eight institutions 
including all types — a complex state university, 
three four-year colleges, and four two-year col-, 
leges. The latter board also governs five other con- 
stituent agencies, including a School of Veterinary 
Medicine and two branches offering technical edu- 
cation. 

4. Emerging Needs for Higher Education. — 

One of the most pressing problems currently con- 
fronting Oklahoma higher education is the pro- 
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vision of h^her education services to meet the 
demands of rapidly growing but remote industrial 
communities. There is an ever increasing need for 
some system which will allow employees, par- 
ticularly at the graduate and professional level, 
to keep abreast of new developments in science 
and technology. Today, the number of communi- 
ties desiring additional higher education is con- 
fined to a half dozen; in the future it can be ex- 
pected that such demands will come from a great 
majority of cities and towns with sizable clusters 
of business and industry. 

5. Production in Teacher Education. — Even 
though Oklahoma’s colleges and universities offer 
a wide range of programs at the bachelor’s degree 
level, teacher education continues to dominate 
among the fields at that level. Whereas Oklahoma’s 
population comprises about 1.25 per cent of the na- 
tional population, the state’s colleges and universr- 
ties currently award 2.5 per cent of the nation’s 
degrees in teacher education. Thus, Oklahoma is 
turning out elementary and secondary teachers at 
twice the rate of the nation as a uliole, while em- 
ploying public school teachers at the same rate as 
the nation. Thus far the state has been able to place 
its teachers ir. the national market; however, the 
signs point to a national surplus in the near future. 
Therefore, Oklahoma colleges and universities 
must begin to divert their production away from 
teacher education toward those fields in which em- 
ployment opportunities are more promising. 

6. Expansion of Graduato Enrollmonts. — Grad- 
uate enrollments will probably increase more rap- 
idly during the decade of the 1970’ s than enroll- 
ments at any other academic level. The reasons 
are simple. With the recent, increases in bacca- 
laureate degrees conferred, there are more people 
eligible for graduate study than ever before. Too, 
programs which formerly required four years for 
completion are being increased to five years (phar- 
macy, architecture, engineering, library science), 
which may be a harbinger of things to come. Teach- 
er education programs in some states have already 
been increase to five years. However, the factor 
which may have the greatest impact on graduate 
enrollments is that the population group of graduate 
age (25-30) will increase more rapidly over the next 
decade than any other population group, a whopping 
40 per cent. Finally, it is to be expected that post- 
graduate programs of research and education will 



make their appearance in a formal way on Oklaho- 
ma’s campuses during the 1970’s. All of these factors 
in combination foreshadow significant increases for 
the state universities at the graduate level by 1980. 

7. Langston Univorsity. — Oklahoma, like most 
other states in the Sou^ and Southwest, operates 
a predominantly Negro institution, Langston Uni- 
versity. The future of all such institutions, including 
Langston, hangs in the balance. Threatening their 
existence is a combination of things legal, social, 
educational and political. There are at least two 
groups — perhaps more — which clamor for the 
closing of such institutions. One group feels that 
these colleges should be abolished because they no 
longer have any function to serve now that black 
students are free to attend any public institution. 
Another group thinks that they should be abolished 
because they perpetuate de facto segregation. 

On the other hand, supporters of these institu- 
tions point out that they serve a student group which 
would not go elsewhere were such institutions to be 
closed. Another supporting element, chiefly repre- 
sentative of the black community, feels that with 
the passing of the predominantly Negro colleges, 
no institutions will remain which are sensitive to 
Negro history and culture. This latter group points 
out that if Langston were abolished, the last black 
island in a white ocean will have been submerged, 
and there will then be no solid foundation upon which 
to build a viable subculture within the larger cul- 
ture. With no institutional framework left in higher 
education, many blacks will be shorn of an oppor- 
tunity to develop a positive self-identity. 

There would appear to be at least three choices 
open to the State Regents in connection with the 
Langston issue. (1) The functions of the institution 
could be abolished^in which case the recommen- 
dation would go fomard to the Legislature that it 
be closed; (2) The institution’s functions could be 
drastically altered to change it from “predomi- 
nantly black” to “predominantly white;” or (3) 
the institution’s functions could be enhanced, giving 
it an expanded role among the institutions c the 
State System. The Role and Scope consultants nave 
recommended the third option, chiefly for the reason 
that it gives the young person in the black commun- 
ity a choice. It is not the feeling of the consultants 
that Oklahoma is attempting to use Langston to 
keep black students from attending elsewhere, but 
that the state is trying to present a wider range of 
choice for those who might want that option. 
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Recommendations 

1 . The functions of the state universities should 
be modified to place greater relative empha- 
sis on programs of education and research at 
the upper division, graduate and postgrad- 
uate levels, with a corresponding decrease 
of emphasis at the lower division level. 

Graduate enrollments in the State System are 
projected to rise by more than 100 per cent during 
the decade of the 1970’ s, while upper division stu- 
dents are due to increase by 50’per cent. As the State 
System institutions responsible for all of the doc- 
tor’s level instruction and two- thirds of the instruc- 
tion at the master’s level, the universities will need 
to give added attention to graduate and postgraduate 
programs in the years ahead. There is currently a 
strong junior college movement under way in the 
urban centers of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, which 
should begin to funnel transfers to the state univer- 
sities at the upper-division level in the very near 
future. In addition, there is a growing trend toward 
lengthening educational programs from four to five 
years in many of the professional fields of study, 
which is keeping students in the universities longer 
at the upper division. Given all these trends and de- 
velopments, it is unlikely that the universities can 
accomplish their assigned functions at the upper 
academic levels without some diminution of empha- 
sis at the lower end of the spectrum. 

2. Lower division enrollments at the state uni- 
versities should be stabilized at a level 
approximating the number of lower-division 
students currently enrolled at these institu- 
tions. The policy for admission to the state 
universities should be revised upward to 
limit enrollment for first-time-entering 
freshmen to those students ranking in the 
upper one-third of their high school grad- 
uating class scholastically or who attain a 
Composite Standard Score on the American 
College Testing Program which would place 
them among the upper one-third cf high 
school seniors, based on twelfth grade 
national norms. 

Unlike some other states, Oklahoma is fortunate 
that its graduate institutions have been able thus far 
to accept the majority of lower-division students 



applying. In 1962, admissions policies were estab- 
lished which restricted freshman enrollment at 
state universities to those who ranked in the upper 
three-quarters of their high school graduating class. 
In the fall of 1967, standards were revised upward 
to limit enrollment to those in the upper one-half 
of high school graduates, based on national norms. 
In spite of those limitations, enrollments in the uni- 
versities continued to swell. Lower-division enroll- 
ments in the fall of 1969 constituted approximately 
the same percentage of the total enrollment in state 
universities as they did the fair of 1962, when those 
institutions operated under open-door policies. The 
current composition of enrollment by level at these 
institutions is 45 per cent lower, 35 per cent upper, 
and 20 per cent graduates. 

It should be emphasized that if the State Regents 
implement this recommendation, it will mean a 
long-term commitment to the state universities to 
fund their upper-division and graduate programs at 
actual cost, which admittedly has not been the case 
in the past. Also, it will probably become necessary, 
as graduate enrollments increase, to make provision 
for subsidizing graduate students who might other- 
wise have earned part of their income from teaching 
freshman and sophomore students. However, two 
other potential sources of support for graduate stu- 
dents may become available. The federal govern- 
ment is increasingly recognizing its obligation to 
assist graduate students at universities, since these 
individuals become highly mobile when educated. 
Graduate students, particularly at the doctoral 
level, are being looked upon not as a state resource, 
but rather a national resource — and therefore also 
a national responsibility. Too, graduate students in 
the future may be able to earn a part of their income 
from intern or part-time teaching in the urban junior 
colleges, a device which is becoming increasingly 
popular in some states. 

3. The functions of the six state colleges 
should be modified to place greater relative 
emphasis at those institutions on programs 
of education and resMrch at the upper divi- 
sion and master's levels. The state colleges 
should diversify their haccalaureote pro- 
grams to emphasize programs in liberal 
arts, business and service areas, with a cor- 
responding decrease of emphasis in teacher 
education programs. 
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The evolution of the six state colleges has fol- 
lowed the typical pattern for that type ol institution 
in American higher education. Established as nor- 
mal schools, they grew into teachers colleges in the 
1920’s, and emerged *'.j state colleges in the 1950’s, 
broadening their curricula at the baccalaureate 
level to encompass liberal arts subjects, and adding 
a fifth-year program designed to prepare master 
teachers for elementary and secondary schools. 
Today, these institutions are at the crossroads. 
Oklahoma currently has a sufficient number of in- 
stitutions at the doctoral level, which blocks the 
path toward further evolution in that direction. To 
proliferate additional institutions at the doctoral 
level would be a wasteful expenditure of state funds, 
even though such a movement mi^t be desirable 
from an institutional standpoint. To paraphrase 
John Folger, what is needed at this point in history 
is not more universities, but undergraduate institu- 
tions concerned with doing a good job of being under- 
graduate institutions. But the problem of maintain- 
ing thriving state collies which have been cut off 
from their doctoral a^irations is a challenging one. 

One of the most critical problems confronting 
the state colleges is the devel<^ment of strong up- 
per-division programs in fields other than teacher 
education. The national market has almost dried up 
in that profession, which means that if the state col- 
leges want to place their graduates in the future, 
they will have to turn their attention to the develc^ 
ment of strong programs in the liberal arts, as well 
as in fields such as business, health services, recrea- 
tion, tourism, and the like. Each institution should 
choose an area of emphasis within which it can ex- 
cel, and avoid proliferating into a number of areas 
without adequate strength to reach excellence in 
any program. At the same time, there will always 
be a market for a reasonable number of teachers 
for the elementary and secondary schools. In teach- 
er education particularly, state colleges should 
turn their attention from quantity to quality. The 
outcome of such a program could provide Oklahoma 
with infinitely better schools in the future. 

4. Tho poliqf for admission of first-timo- 
ontoring stwdonts at tho she stofo collogos 
should bo rovisod to limit admission to thoso 
students who rank in tho upper ono>half 
of their high school graduating doss scholas- 
tically, or urho attain a Composite Standard 



Score on tho American Collogo Testing Pro- 
gram which would piece them in tho upper 
ono-half of high school seniors, based on 
twelfth-grade national norms. 

It is generally agreed that the upper one-half 
of the high school graduates have the capability to 
complete a rigorous baccalaureate program. Pro- 
vided that the baccalaureate institutions enroll as 
freshmen only those whose educational a^irations 
include the completion of a baccalaureate degree, 
and whose chances of persisting to graduation are 
high, there will be room in these institutions to ac- 
cept all students who desire to enroll by transfer at 
the upper division or graduate levels. 

In the past, some of the state colleges, being 
r^ional in nature, have served the function of junior 
collies, enrolling most of the students in their re- 
q)ective geographic areas, r^ardless of whether 
ttose students were capable of doing strong collie- 
level woiIe, and rianUess of the fact that the pro- 
grams of study at the state colleges were often not 
appropriate for students’ abilities and interests. In 
the future, it may be possible for such students to 
attend junior colleges or other institutions more 
suited to their needs; in some geographic areas, 
however, some students not meeting the qualifica- 
tions for admission to the state collies as pr^osed 
here may have to continue enrollii at such insti- 
tutions for a limited time. It is therefore suggested 
that this recommendation be implemented cm a 
scheduled basis, taking into consideration the geo- 
graphic location of Individual collies, as well as the 
availability of junior college education in the areas 
Concerned. 

5. TIm functions of tho four stoto sonior cd- 
logot should bo rovisod to pIcKo groator 
omphosis on programs of oducation at tho 
uppor division lovol. Thoso institutions 
should sook to divorsify thoir prosont pro- 
grams to provido moro opportunity for stu- 
donts in boccolauroato programs not rolotod 
to toochor oducation. 

The state senior collies — Cameron State Agri- 
cultural Collie, Laiston University, Oklahoma 
Collie of Liberal Arts, and Panhandle State Collie 
— are all alike in the sense that all are four-year 
collies. Otherwise, however, each of these insti- 
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tutions is unique. None of them is what it once was, 
and all are still in process of transition. Oklahoma 
Collie of Liberal Arts was formerly a woman’s 
college, and is now an experimental institution. Its 
mission and future have been adequately covered 
in other publications, so that no elaboration with 
regard to it is necessary. Langston University is 
the subject of a separate recommendation in this 
rqx)rt. Cameron State Agricultural College, for- 
merly a two-year collie, was changed to a four- 
year institution in 1967, and will graduate its first 
four-year class in 1970. It is presently engaged in 
making a successful transition from an accredited 
junior college to an accredited baccalaureate degree 
institution, and most of its energies will be expended 
in that direction in the next few years. At Panhandle 
State Collie, formerly an agricultural two-year 
collie which attained four-year status in the 1920’s, 
agriculture and the mechanic arts are given con- 
siderable emphasis, although its total program of 
studies includes the usual fields of undergraduate 
education. 

The situation facing the senior collies is some- 
what analagous to that discussed in relation to the 
six state collies. Both types of institutions must 
shift their emphasis away from teacher education 
toward those programs more necessary and relevant 
forthel970’s. 

6. The polky for odmission of first-limo-onter- 
ing students at the senior colleges should 
be revised upward to limit admission to 
those students who rank in the upper two- 
thirds of their high school groduoting doss 
scholostically, or who attain a Gmiposito 
Stondord Score on the American College 
Testing Program which would place them 
in the upper two-thirds of high school sen- 
iors, based on twelfth-grade national 
norms. 

The change in the admissions standards for the 
senior colleges pn^sed here does not affect Okla- 
homa Collie of Liberal Arts, which institution has 
a unique policy consistent with its individual func- 
tions. It is also probable that Langston University 
may wish to suggest a new policy consistent with the 
change in functions which is teing recommended 
in this report, provided that the State R^ents adopt 
the recommen^tion. 



7. Tho functions of two-yoor collogos ond com- 
munity junior collogos should bo rovisod to 
placo primary and ultimatoly oxdusivo 
responsibility in those institutions for stu- 
dents whoso objoctivos do not indudo tho 
completion of a boccolourooto or higher 
degree. These institutions should bo onceur- 
agod to develop comprohonsivo programs, 
induding general education, tronsfor, vocck 
tional-technicol, odult education, commun- 
ity service, and remedial programs. 

Although the functions and pre^ams with re- 
gard to junior college education in Oklahoma are 
being treated in a companion report to the Role 
and Scope Study, the basic outlines of the functions 
being recommended in the junior college study are 
summarized and presented here. Provided that 
there is universal higher education through the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades in Oklahoma by 
the close of the 1970’s, the two-year institutions 
ydll need to become comprehensive in order to 
meet the diversified needs of the communities in 
which they operate. Only if they become truly 
comprehensive can the State System function as 
an articulated structure, with each institution and 
each institutional type playing its role in the plan. 

8. Th« State Rogonts should, in cooperation 
with institutions in Oklahoma higher edu- 
cation, develop a system of televised 
instruction designed to meet the needs of 
business and industry in rapidly growing 
industrial communities. Opportunity for 
study and for earning resident credit 
should ho provided through a coordinated 
system of graduate eduvration centers 
linked to major industrial communitios 
with "talkback" orrangoments. 

Recently there has been a rash of requests to 
the State Regents from rapidly growing industrial 
communities seeking additional educational op- 
portunities for their citizens, either through the 
aegis of a new community junior college or 
through a "branch campus" or "resident center" 
of an existing university or college. The current 
study therefore included within its design the prob- 
lem of how to deliver additional educational ser- 
vices to buigeoning industrial communities in the 
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most efficient and effective manner. Various al- 
ternatives were pursued and considered, both sin- 
gly and in combination with other methods. It was 
concluded that the state could ill afford to estab- 
lish a series of branch campuses which would ulti- 
mately become sqiarate institutions, each with 
its own administration, physical plant, library, 
and resident faculty. Rather, the best way of U^- 
ing expensive and scarce resources off-campus 
was through a combination of extension classes 
and televised instruction. At present, the televised 
instruction would serve chiefly graduate and pro- 
fessional needs; in the future, however, it might 
be expanded to meet other needs not being ade- 
quately served by on-campus or extension classes. 

9. Th« formula usod by tho Stalo Rogontt in 
arriving at tho budgotary noods of institu- 
tions should bo rovisod to givo grocrtor rocog- 
nition to tho actual costs of instruction by 
ocodomk lovol and by oducatieiMl program. 
Tho Stato Rogonts should coritinuo to work 
toward improvomont of tho budgot formula 
as cost dota bocomo ovailablo and as func- 
tions and programs at institutions aro 
changod. 

In recent years, the State R^ents have revised 
their formula for determining the operating bud- 
get needs of institutions in order to reflect cost 
differentials by level of program. For example, 
different student-faculty ratios are used in com- 
puting the number of teachers needed at the lower- 
divisi<Hi level as compared with upper-division and 
graduate levels. To some extent, also, the kinds of 
educational programs offered by institutions are 
taken into account, as in the insUnce where a 
lower student-faculty ratio is allowed for technical 
programs than for liberal arts programs. How- 
ever, much more needs to be done in altering the 
formula so that it reflects the individual needs of 
institutions, rather than the needs of institutions 
by functional type. 

Provided that the State R^ents adopt the rec- 
ommendations contained in this r^rt with re- 
gard to revision of the functions and programs of 
institutions in the State System, major revisions 
in the budget formula will immediately be called 
for, some of uiiich have already been pointed out. 
Cost data by institution, by level, and by prc^am 



must be obtained for each budget agency in the 
^stem, and those cost data must then be applied 
on an individual basis for each agency to arrive at 
its peculiar needs. The task will not be easy, but 
the research to accomplish it is already under way 
as a consequence of a directive from the State Re- 
gents to their staff within the past few months. At 
the conclusion of the Role and Scope Study, the 
full resources of the staff can be brought to bear 
in attacking this very important problem, perhaps 
the most important problem confronting the State 
System in the decade ahead. 

10. Tha State Regents sheuld revise their pdky 
on eff-campus dosses to provide for a more 
coordinoted end effective system of exten- 
sion offerings threughout the stote. The 
two-year colleges in the State System 
sheuld be utilixed to offer lower divisien 
classes in their respective orecM. The state 
colleges and senior c o M e ge s sheuld be given 
greoter responsibility for upper-division 
and master's level classes in their respec- 
tive areas. The state universities should 
continue to provide statewide exten s ien 
offering s in these fields of study and for 
these ge o gr aph i c oreos net adequotely 
ser v ed by ether institutions, with particu- 
lar attention to offering s at the graduote 



The functions of two-year collies in Oklahcmia 
currently do not permit these institutions to ex- 
tend their educational programs off the campus, 
even though they may have the courses and the 
faculty sufficient to meet the needs of nearby com- 
munities for educational service. It would seem 
reasonable for these institutions to be utilized in 
their reflective areas whenever they have the 
capabilities to perform a needed educational ser- 
vice, rather than expect a four-year institution or 
a state university located fartter away to take 
care of the need. In like manner, four-year colleges 
not now functioned to offer extensim work in their 
reflective areas could meet the needs of part-time 
adult students who are unable to cmne to the cam- 
pus for classes. 

The state universities should continue to main- 
tain a statewide capability to provide extension 
classes in fiecialized program areas and in those 
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locations not served by a nearby institution. Also, 
the universities would continue to have primary 
reqx>nsibility for graduate and professional class- 
es on a statewide basis. 

11. Upon the puUkoHon of the statewide long- 
range educational plan to be developed by 
the State Regents in the fall of 1970, each 
institution in the Stote System should 
dovolop o long-range educational plan 
consistent with the stotewide plan which 
would contoin the institution's educationol 
programs proposed to be developed over 
the decode of the 1970's. Upon the 
approval of its master plan by the State 
^•Oool*, each institution should work sy^ 
l***Hitically toward the development of 
its long-range program on o schedulod 
basis. 

At present the State Regents receive proposals 
from institutions for the establishment of new 
courses and educational programs twice each 
year. Often these proposals are far-reaching and, 
if approved, commit both the institution and the 
state to a considerable outlay of funds, both cur- 
rent and capital, over a long period of time. Since 
the lead time for submission and consideration of 
new programs is only two months, there is often 
not adequate time for State Regents’ staff and 
academic officers of institutions to give ai^ro- 
priate study to proposals, resulting either in delay 
or in too-hasty approval of programs, neither of 
which is desirable. 

It is recommended that each institution, after 
tte State R^ents publish their long-range educa- 
tional plan for the decade of the 1970’s, prepare and 
submit to the State R^ents a campus master plan 
of ^ucational programs proposed to developed 
during the 1970’s consistent with the statewide 
plan. Following State R^ent’s approval of the 
campus educational plan, institutions would be 
able to work systematically toward building the 
phpical plant required for new programs, devel- 
opii^ needed laboratory or other, facilities, re- 
cruiting faculty, and addii^ need^ courses for 
approved pr(^ams on a scheduled basis. 

12. The State Rogents should croato an ad hoc 
committoo composed of roprosontativos of 
both public and private higher oducotien to 



study and advise with respect to policy end 
definitions in Oklahoma higher education 
roloting to standards of education such as 
the ocodomk semester, the ocodomk tri- 
iwostor, studont-cfodit-hour, and other such 
matters. In addition, the committoo should 
study and advise rogording the feasibility 
••toblishing a uniform ocodomk calen- 
der for all institutions in Oklahoma higher 
oducotien, partkularly os such a proposol 
would roloto to standords of education. 

Periodically, higher education goes through a 
seawn of calendar changes, during which times 
institutions change their academic calendar from 
the “semester” plan to the “quarter” plan to the 
trimester plan and back again to the original 
version. During these times of change there is al- 
ways confusion, both within individual institutions 
and among all institutions in a state or a system. 
Such a time of change is occurring in Oklahoma 
higher education at present, with some institutions 
operating on the trimester plan of organization, 
some on the traditional semester plan in which 
the first semester carries through the Christmas 
holidays into January, and still other institutions 
on a modified semester plan in which the first 
semester closes just before the Christinas holi- 
days. 

A review of institutional calendars reveals that 
there is wide variation in the number of days 
Kh^uled to be taught in the first semester by one 
institution as compared with the number of days 
scheduled to be taught by another institution. Not 
only that, there is also wide variation within the 
same institution between the number of days 
scheduled to be taught in the first semester as 
compared with the second semester. 

Since the State Regents are responsible for de- 
termining standards of education in the State Sys- 
tem, and since the organization for administration 
of the academic calendar is an important matter 
in determining the quality and quantity of the se- 
mester-hour content of courses and programs, it is 
suggested that the State Regents aiqMint an ad hoc 
committee to study and advise them with regard 
to the standards of education which should be re- 
^>ected and maintained in connection with calen- 
dar change and reform. 
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13. There should be appointed on advisory 
committee composed of acadomk officers 
from institutions in the Stote System to 
study and to odvise the State Regents in 
connection with the opproval of new grad> 
uote programs at institutions. Also, as a 
proceduro for reviewing institutional pro- 
posals for new doctoral progroms, the Stote 
Regents should systomotkally obtain odvice 
ond counsel from roputoMe orgonizotions 
and individuals outdde the State System 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
such doctoral programs are feasible, and to 
pass judgment on the quality of the pro- 
posed programs. 

In determining the feasibility of establishing 
new graduate programs at institutions in the State 
System, there is need for supplementing the staff 
capabilities of the State Regents’ office in formu- 
lating judgments as to the societal ne^ for a par- 
ticular program, as well as with r^a^ to a given 
institution’s capacity for establishing and operat- 
ing programs. In the case of expensive programs 
at the professional and doctoral levels, there is 
also the need to elicit outside counsel and exper- 
tise before making long-term cimimitments of 
faculty and fiscal resources. It is therefore sug- 
gested that no doctoral program be approved until 
it has been reviewed carefully by knowledgeable 
individuals or by organizations with expertise in 
the program area under consideration. 

14. The State Rogonts should review the whole 
range of student assistance programs cur- 
rently operating in OUohoma, induding the 
so-colled "Regents Scholorships," NatioiKil 
Defense Student loan Program, Work-Study 
Programs, and the like, in o r d e r to discover 
how the various programs are currently 
operating, to oscertoin whether additionol 
ossistonce should be made ovailoble, ond 
to determine how a comprehensive student 
ossistonce program including both public 
and privote higher education might be 
funded ond operated. 

The point has often been made that higher edu- 
cation is now so important — to both the nation 
and to individuals — that to deny educational op- 



portunity is actually to deny open access to the 
society. Education beyond the high school has be- 
come a necessity instead of a luxury, since most 
business and industry will no longer hire an indi- 
vidual without such education. Access to all of the 
professions, to an overwhelming number of the 
managerial positions, to most of the technologies, 
and to many of the trndes is now gained only 
through advanced educa tion. Thus all young peo- 
ple regardless of occupational or professional ob- 
jectives, need at least some advanced education 
or training. 

Historically, higher education opportunity has 
been confined chiefly to the affluent, even though 
public education has theoretically been open to all. 
For those who have had much in the way of finan- 
cial resources and opportunity, the state has typi- 
cally provided even more. For those who have had 
little, the state has provided little. In the past, a 
man of means could have his son educated pri- 
marily at state expense in law, medicine, or one 
of the other professions, whereas the man of no 
means was forced to pay out of his meager re- 
sources to teach his son to become a butcher, a 
plumber, or a barber. 

Since World War II, the federal and state gov- 
ernments have moved forward to ^read equality 
of opportunity through various programs, includ- 
ing outright grants to students, scholarships, work- 
study programs, low-cost loans with a partial 
write-off, and more recently, low-cost loans with- 
out a write-off provision. Many state governments 
have also established grant programs, scholar- 
ships, and loan funds. 

Because there is a vast number of student assis- 
tance programs operating in Oklahoma higher 
education — with some administered by the in- 
stitutions, some by the State Regents, some by the 
federal government, and some by other agencies 
— it is suggested .that the State R^ents undertake 
a comprehensive review of these programs to de- 
termine how the needs of both students and insti- 
tutions on a statewide basis can best be met, tak- 
ing into consideration all sources of funds, includ- 
ing federal, state, and private. 

15. Th« organization for govornmontal control 
of Oklahoma's public highor oducation sys- 
tom should bo rostructurod to provido for o 
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consistent pottorn of institutional govorn- 
onco, in lino with ono of tho following pot- 
terns: (a) A govorning b'vsrd for oach 
institution; ( b) A govorning boord for insti- 
tutions of liko functions; (c) A singlo gov- 
orning-coordinoting board for all institu- 
tions; or (d) A soporato board for ooch of 
tho comprokonsivo univorsitios, ond ono or 
more boords for ooch of tho othor typos of 
institutions — six state collogos, four senior 
collogos, two-yoor collogos. 

There is considerable interest in Oklahoma at 
this time to determine how the structure for con- 
trol of higher education can be made more effi- 
cient and responsive to public needs. Various com- 
mittees, boards, commissions, and other agencies 
— legal and quasi-legal, and private — are cur- 
rently studying higher education to determine how 
public higher education in other states is organized 
to provide for the best kind of coordination and 
administration of higher education at the board 
level. It is believed that Oklahoma should effect 
a change in its present structure because of the 
inconsistent pattern which now exists, whereby 
some boards govern but a single institution, one 
board governs a number of institutions with like 
functions, and one board governs a number of un- 
like institutions and agencies. Although no defini- 
tive type of organizational pattern is recom- 
mended in this report, the various options as out- 
lined here are put forward for consideration in the 
public forum. 



16. The functions of Langston Univorsity should 
bo rovisod to create within that institution 
an oxporimontal and demonstration center 
with responsibility for developing new 
departures in curriculum organization and in 
instructional technique that would be sensi- 
tive to variations of learning styles, attitude, 
cultural backgrounds, and social aspirations 
of different groups of the population. Lang- 
ston should toko steps to upgrade its faculty 
by the addition of new faculty members and 
by encouraging existing faculty to seek 
advanced education. Additional assistance 
funds should be mode ovailaUe to guoron- 
tee eosy access of students. 



Oklahoma has thus far merited recognition as 
a state with excellent relationships among its var- 
ious racial and cultural components. The leader- 
ship exerted by Langston University and its for- 
mer graduates and students has contributed im- 
measurably to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of these relationships. In addition, the 
institution has been instrumental in raising the 
educational and cultural level of countless thou- 
sands of students in years past who would not have 
had the opportunity to attend college elsewhere. 
As Oklahoma looks to the future, it does not seem 
reasonable to diminish the role of Langston Uni- 
versity in the State System, but rather to e* ^ance 
it in order that the institution might play an even 
greater part in the years ahead. 

17. The names of institutions in the State 
System should be changed or modified to 
make them more consistent with institu- 
tional functions. As tho State Regents effect 
modificotions in functions of State System 
institutions, this information should be chan- 
neled systematically to the Oklahomo Stote 
Legisloture, whose responsibility it is to 
chango the names of institutions. 

It is the position of the State Regents that, as 
far as practicable, the names of institutions in the 
State System should reflect their functional 
assignments. Normally, parents and prospective 
students — as well as those from outside the state 
— get their original impression of institutions 
through their names and titles. It is therefore im- 
portant that consistency of designation be fol- 
lowed. For example, one institution whose func- 
have recently been modified but whose name 
has remained unchanged is Cameron State Agri- 
cultural College, which is no longer performing 
a major function in agriculture, and will probably 
not be engaged in that type of program in more 
than a perfunctory way in the future. Other insti- 
tutions are likewise inappropriately designated, 
and it is therefore suggest^ that the State Regents 
inform the State Legislature on a regular basis of 
any recent changes which have been effected in 
institutional functions, together with suggestions 
for accurately designating institutions in accord- 
ance with their assigned functions. 
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18. The State Regents should, in concert with 
the leadership of private colleges and uni- 
versities in Oklahoma, explore fiew avenues 
of cooperation between public ond private 
higher education, including cooperative 
ventures in areas such as information shar- 
ing, televised instruction, cooperative edu- 
cational programs, and cooperative plan- 
ning. 

Historically, there has been a mutually helpful 
relationship 'tween public and private hi^er 
education in Oklahoma, to an extent almost un- 
known in other states. The Constitution of Okla- 
homa provides that private institutions may 
become coordinated with The Oklahoma State 
System of Higher Education under regulations set 
forth by the State Regents. Private institutions 
wholeheartedly cooperate with the State System, 
participating in those activities and programs 
where it is appropriate, as exemplified by the fact 
that all private and denominational colleges par- 
ticipated in the Self-Study of Oklahoma Higher 
Education during a six-year period, sharing infor- 
mation with the public institutions and in turn, 
receivifig information, consultation, and com- 
parative data from the public system. 

With the beginning of a new decade in higher 
education, ii is time for a fresh approach to pos- 
sible avenues of cooperation between the public 
and private sectors of higher education. More and 
more, all institutions are coming to be viewed as 
a single national resource. Oklahoma should also 
look upon its institutions of higher learning as a 
single resource with a view toward utilizing this 
resource for the people in general, and for the good 
of both partners in the higher education enterprise. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Research and sttidy regarding problems of 
higher education and recommended procedures 
for their solution are of value in bringing about 
needed changes only in the degree to which they 



are implemented. As a result of several formal 
expressions by the Oklahoma Legislature — cou- 
pled with the State Regents’ recognition of the 
need for improvement in the quality of Oklahoma 
higher education — the State Regents have en- 
gaged in extensive research and planning over the 
past several months. In their studies, the State 
Regents have been guided by some of the most 
capable advisers and consultants in American 
higher education planning. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the State Regents accept this report 
and adopt its contents as guidelines for decision- 
making regarding the further improvement of 
Oklahoma higher education in the decade of the 
1970’s, with the following steps to be taken im- 
mediately for its implementation: 

1. Publish the report in printed form and dis- 
tribute it widely to members of the Oklaho- 
ma Legislature, the Governor, institutional 
administrators, members of the Oklahoma 
Commission on Education and ail other 
individuais interested in and having a re- 
sponsibility for planning, development and 
operation of higher education programs in 
Oklahoma. 

2. Schedule and carry out information forums 
designed to provide the opportunity for fully 
communicating the contents of this report to 
groups and individuals, and for receiving the 
comments and suggestions of these groups 
and individuals for possible inclusion in a 
“master plan” for Oklahoma higher educa- 
tion. 

3. Prepare and publish a state plan for higher 
education designed for the decade of the 
1970’s containing specific recommendations, 
policies and procedures, utilizing the results 
of this research and suggestions growing out 
of the public forums. 

4. Guidelines, reconunendations and policies 
contained in the state plan should then be im- 
plemented by the State Regents, institutions, 
governing boards, the Governor, the State 
Legislature, and the people. 
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APPENDIX A 



POLICY STATEMENT ON OFF-CAMPUS CLASSES 



The following policy on off-campus classes shall 
apply at institutions in The Oklahoma State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education and it supersedes simi- 
lar policy statements adopted previously: 

1. It is recognized that the most efficient utili- 
zation of higher education resources is 
achieved when institutions in the State Sys- 
tem are responsible for, and endeavor to 
serve the ne^s of, those within reasonable 
commuting distance of their own campuses. 
Thus, off-campus classes conducted by an 
institution should be supplemental to, and 
not in duplication of, the offerings of other 
State System institutions located in the area. 
Institutions with functions to provide off- 
campus education should therefore take into 
consideration the programs of nearby col- 
leges and universities before structuring off- 
campus classes. Also, institutional represen- 
tatives should work closely together in order 
to effect the best possible coordination of off- 
campus programs. 

2. Each geographic location apart from the 
main campus in which institutions offer in- 
struction should be a self-supporting unit 
each semester. 

3. Institutions conducting off-campus classes 
should identify each faculty member ex- 
pected to teach such classes as to whether 
he is a regularly employed faculty member 
of the institution, or whether he is an adjunct 
faculty member hired to teach off-campus 
classes only. All faculty members will be 
reconunended for appointment by the ap- 
propriate academic units; courses taught 
will be the sami; as like courses taught on the 
campus; and students in extension classes 
must have been formally admitted to some 
institution of higher education under the “Ad- 



mission and Retention Policies for the State 
System of Higher Education”. 

4. Off Campus classes may be conducted on 
either a semester or half semester (nine- 
weeks) basis. In the event thdt institutions 
use the half semester system, credit for com- 
pletion of course requirements must be 
equated to semester hours for academic rec- 
ord purposes. (Although most colleges and 
universities will continue to use traditional 
organizational patterns and teaching meth- 
ods in conducting off-campus classes, insti- 
tutions are encouraged to develop innovative 
organizational patterns and techniques de- 
signed to improve teaching and learning per- 
formance. Proposed experimental programs 
should be submitted to the Advisory Conunit- 
tee on Off-Campus Classes for recommenda- 
tion to the State Regents). 

5. Institutional requests for authorization to 
offer off-campus classes should be filed three 
times each year in the offices of the Oklaho- 
ma State Regents for Higher Education, ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 

a. Not kter than July 1 for classes to be 
offered in the following fall semester or 
quarter. 

b. Not later than November 1 for classes 
to be offered the following spring semes- 
ter or quarter. 

c. Not later than April 1 for the following 
summer session. 

Announcement of off-campus classes should ^ 
be made only after requests are reviewed by 
the Regents’ Advisory Conunittee and ap- 
proved by the State Regents. 
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6. In the event that unanticipated requests to 
conduct off-campus classes are received by 
institutions after the deadline date for filing 
such requests, those of an emergency nature 
may be forwarded to the State Regents’ of- 
ices. If the request is clearly within the 
spirit of the State Regents’ policy, the Chan- 
cellor will refer it directly to the State Re- 
gents for their action; or he may convene a 
special meeting of the Advisory Committee. 

7. Each institution operating off-campus class- 
es shall submit student enrollment and other 
reports to the State Regents’ office each se- 
mester and at such other times as may be 
necessary on forms provided for this purpose. 

8. Institutions should endeavor to maintain ed- 
ucational standards for off-campus classes 
comparable to those existing for on-campus 
classes — faculty, teaching schedules, li- 
brary, laboratories and other facilities. Ex- 
isting standards regarding the application 



of course credit earned in off-campus classes 
toward meeting the requirements for a de- 
gree must he observed. 

9. State System institutions should take into 
consideration the resources available in Ok- 
lahoma private colleges and universities in 
the evaluation of need for off-campus col- 
leges and universities in the evaluation of 
need for off-campus classes. Representatives 
from private colleges and universities should 
be invited to meet with the Advisory Com- 
mittee whenever the interests of these insti- 
tutions are involved. 

10. It is considered that the basic purpose of off- 
campus and extention classes is to pro 
vide continuing education for adult part- 
time students whose educai.onal needs 
are net being met through the on-campus 
efforts of any higher education institution 
in the immediate locale. 
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Adopted April 29, 1968 

(Underlining indicates amendment to policy.) 



APPENDIX B 

DEGREE PROGRAMS AVAILABLE IN OKLAHOMA 4-YEAR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
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HEALTH PROFESSIONS! 


Hetpifol Administration 


Laberalory Tachnology 
Madical Racerdi Scianca 
Madical Tachnelegy 
Madicina, M. D. only 
Nuriing l/er Public Haallh Ni 
Pharmacy (axel, pharmacology 
Phyiicol Tharopy 
Pravantiva 1 Public Haallh 
Sanitary Sci. Ii Public Haallh 
Valarinory Madicina 


Parositolegy 

Pathology 
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HOME ECONOMICS! 


Child Davalop., Family Rata. 
Clolhing li Taxiilai 
Paihion Aril 
Pood Scianca 
Poodi 4i Nulrilion 
Homa Economici, Ganaral 
Homa Economici, Vocolionol 
Homo Monagomonl-EquipmonI 
Family Economici 
Housing 1 Inlorier Daiign 
Nulrilion • Dialalici 


Total Homo Economics 
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SOCIAL SCIENCESt 

Agricultural Economics X X 

American Studies. 

Anthropology X 

Asian Studies X 

Citizenship A Public Affairs X 

Economics XX X X X X X 

Foreign Studies X 

History XXXXXXXXXXX 

History of Science 

Lotin American Studies X 

Police Science X 

Political Sci. or Govern. XX XXXXXX 

Public Administrotion 

Regional A City Planning 

Rural Life A Sociology X 

Russian Studies X 

Social Studies X XX 

Social Work X 

Sociology X X XXXXXX 

Urban Studies 


Total Social Scioncos 12 51 23 i1 535443 


TRADE A INDUSTRIAL TRAININGi 

Airframe A Powerplant Tech* X 

Automotive 

Drafting A Design X 

Electronics X X 
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Total Trad* E Indus. Train. 2 1 111151 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Art with Low X 

Arts A Scionco with Low X 

Aviation Scionco X 

Coniorvation X 

Funoral Sorvico X 

Gonoral Edu. - Military X 

Lottori X 

Liboral Studios X X 

Fro'Low X 


Total Miscollonoous 4 1 111 2 


TOTAL FROGRAMS AVAILAILE 115 •• 25 19 19 14 33 24 22 21 43 26 
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